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**Louison la Bouquetiére,"" by Consuelo Fould. The artist presents a dramatic moment in the French Revolutionary Wars 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY “RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing.» * 

WHAT the. Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

HT ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important:current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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A Dark Lantern. . By Elizabeth Robins. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

ABERYSTWYTH, SouTHPORT, BRoApsTAIRS, BouRNEMouTH. Edited by G. W. May. 
Gratis. (Health Resorts Assoctatton.) 

More Cricket Soncs. By Norman Gale. 2s. net. (Alstun Rivers.) 

Tue FRIENDSHIPS OF VERONICA. By Thomas Cobb. 6s. (Alston Rivers.) 

Sweet ‘‘Doti’’ or Happon Harr. By]. E. Muddock. 6d. (Long.) 


TERE: 


SE ELE The Best 
Week| 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MAY 2oth, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN, 


AN IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT ILLUSTRATING THE 
VISIT OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO THE AMEER. 


EXCLUSIVELY ILLUSTRATED IN: THE SPHERE 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


A MEMBER OF THE MISSION. 


THE-SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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| MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (LAST 6 NIGHTS). 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
LAST 3 MATINEES, TO-DAY, SATURDAY AND WEDNESDAY NEXT at 2. 


OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET, 
Under the management of Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, CHARLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Davis's Comedy, 
DICTATOR.” 
MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ap H E E O bs | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros, 6d. and 7s. 6d.; 
Stalls, 5s., 4S., 3S., and 2s. slephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony. 6. 
(Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. Telegrams: 
**Coliseum, London.” 


HE LYCEUM. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEFES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THomMas BARRASFORD. 


STRAND. 


NAéYAs SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Open 12 noon to 11 p.m. 
Admission, Is. Season Tickets, rcs. 6d. 
In the QUEEN’S COURT GALLERIES. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fishery Sections. 
NELSON’S CENTENARY RELICS, and of All Naval Events from the 
15th to 20th Century. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.’” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
NAVAL A} D SHIPPING EXHIBITION. 


In the EMPRESS HALL. ‘WITH THE 
LIFE IN A CRUISER. “WITH THE 


‘the Handy Man at Work. 
The Handy Man at Play. 
L’'Entente Cordiale. 
Saluting the French Squadron. “WITH THE 
Gun and Cutlass Drills. Storm at Sea. 
“WITH -THE FLE me LIFE IN A CRUISER. 
Trafalgar 1805—Professor Fleischer’s Great Work, DEATH OF NELSON. 
West's ‘‘Our Navy.”’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. 
Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes. 
Great CANADIAN INDIAN VILLAGE—Chiefs, Art.sans, Squaws, and Papooses. 
Hall of Monarchs. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken's Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. 
Miss de Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 
Auto-Photographic Portraiture. Switchback. Chutes. 
EXQUISITE ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 
FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN’S COURT. 


“WITH THE 
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UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AT LIEGE. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 
1st Class, 41s. cd. Second Class, 27s. 6d. 
3rd Class Rail and 2nd Class Steamer, 22s. gd. 
Via Harwich and Antwerp every week-day. 
By G.E.R. Co.'s large twin-screw passenger s:eamers. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES between Antwerp and Liége. 

ROYAL BRITISH MAIL HARWICH-HOOK of Holland Route to the Continent 
daily (Sundays included), by the Great Eastern Railway Company's twin-screw 
stez mers. 

Express Services to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich and Vienna. THrouGcH 
caneicre end Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne and 

ale. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. 
Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars, Table d’'Héte Dinner and Breakfast, 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Dining and Breakfast 
Cars. Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car from York. Cheap Tickets and Tours. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s fast passenger steamers ‘‘Peregrine’’ and 
“ Hirondelle,’’ Wednesdays and Saturdays. & 

Read the G.E.R. Co.'s ‘ Tourist Guide to the Continent,” price 6d., at all bookstalls. 
Particulars of the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins Terminus. 
H. C. AmenptT, Manager. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL BAZAAR, 
MAY 23, 24, & 25. 


A GRAND HISTORICAL BAZAAR will be held in aid of the Funds of 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER 
(by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster), 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th MAY, 1905. 


THE STALLS WILL REPRESENT BY COSTUME THE REIGNS OF THE 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The Bazaar will be opened on the First Day at Ture o'clock, by HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
accompanied by Her Koyat H1GHNESS THE DucuHESs Or ConNAUGHT and by HER 
Royat HiGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET 
Spe aaa ER Sees Seconp Day at THREE o'clock, by H.R.H. the 

NCESS SE DU 2SS OF ARGYLL, accompanie THE <E 
OF ARGVEL, mS ; panied by THE DUKE 

he Bazaar will be opened on the Turrp Diy at THREE o'clock, by H.R.H. E 
PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG, who will be secominanicd by Re 
Tue Princess BEATRICE oF Copurc and H.H. Tue Princess Victorta EUGENE 
OF BATTENBERG. 
, On the afternoons of May 23 & 24, concerts in aid of the Bazaar Funds will be given 
in the Great Hall of the Church House, in which Count VALDA GLEICHEN 
MapaMeE Soprino, Mrs. GrorGr Swinton, Mr. Gervase ELwes, Str FREDERICK 
Bripce, and others will take part. 

On the evening of May 24, at the Royat Horricu.turat Society's HALL 
Vincent Souare, a Concert in aid of the Bazaar Funds will be given by the Macrie 
MapriGaL Society. Conductor, Mr. Lionel Benson; assisted by Miss Edich Miller 
Mrs. George Swinton, and M. Zacharewitsch (violin). : 
Prices of Admissicn to the Bazaar :—1st Day, £I, after five, 10/-; 2nd Day, 10/-, after 

B five, 5/- ; 3rd Day, 5/-, after five, 2/6. 
Tickets may be obtained in advance fo the Bazaar Secretary, Westminster 
Hospi‘al, S.W. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TA s 
If as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy TATE fi 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


A Motor-boat Tragedy.—The Algiers- 
Toulon motor-boat race which has been 
looked forward to with so much eagerness 
has turned out a sad fiasco, five out of the 
seven competing vessels having sunk or been 
abandoned by their crews in consequence of 
the very heavy 
experienced about one 
hundred miles from 
Toulon. No lives, how- 
ever, were lost. I give 
on this and the succeed- 
ing page three examples 
of the boats as photo- 
graphed in their holiday 
gear before the start. 


seas 


Mr. Tree’s Triumph. 


—Mr. Tree has never 
done anything better 


than his portrait of 
Isidore Izard in Business 
ts Business at His 
Majesty’s. Mr. Grundy’s 
version of M. Mirbeau’s 
play is not literature like 
the original, it is fiercely 
mordant in some points, 
it has no “ love” interest 
worth speaking of, but it 
gripped me from first to 
last as nothing of Mr. 
Tree’s has ever done. Mr. Tree has lost all 
his mannerisms. He simply revels in his 
7 dle and paints a picture of financial truculence 
which I shall never forget. Moreover, he is 
well supported, notably by Mr. George Trol- 
lope, who plays the part of his blackguard son 
to the very life. 


Russell 


TOY DOGS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Mrs. Scarlett, the secretary of the show, with her 

Italian greyhounds, Rosemead and Saltarello. Three 

spaniels at the show were valued at {£1,000 each, 
one at £500, and one jat £250 


Gossip OF ihe 1047. 


Splendid Love Token. — The Duchess 
Cécile, fiancée of the German Crown Prince, 
appeared at her mother’s farewell reception 
the evening before she left Cannes wearing 
some magnificent pearls sent her by the 
Crown Prince. It is said they are worth at 


least £12,000, and as her betrothed’s somewhat 
meagre allowance forbids such extravagance 


THE ALGIERS-TOULON MOTOR-BOAT FESTIVAL—ONE OF THE DECORATED BOATS 


it is assumed that he has been anticipating 
his patrimony, Berlin gossip says that his 
engagement has not had the desired effect 
of sobering down his Imperial Highness in 
the least, who still continues to be a thorn in 
the side of his august parent. 


Famous Pearls Hidden in the Sea.—The 
late Empress of Austria had some wonderful 
pearls but they lost their lustre—“ grew sick”’ 
as the jewellers say—and only a long immer- 
sion in the sea would cure them; so now 


they are in a cage hanging in the depths 
of the Adriatic at a spot known to only 
two or three persons, and every year or 
two a great expert from London goes to 
examine them. When they were sunk it was 
said that thirty years might be required for 
their cure.” Who will wear these jewels when 
they shall be recovered is a problem, for the 
Emperor’s heir is his nephew, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, whose wife, the Countess 
Sophie Chotek, is only morganatically married 
to him; however, the chances are that all 
the same she will one day obtain possession 
of these wonderful gems, 


Baroness Burdett - Coutts. — Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts was deluged with congratula- 
tions from her innumerable friends on the 
recent occasion of her ninety-first birthday, 
which she celebrated at her beautiful house 
at Highgate. She lives extremely 
quietly as she is suffering from increasing 
feebleness. Children are her great delight, 
and the Princess of Wales sent her three 
younger ones to spend the birthday with her. 
The baroness hopes to celebrate next year, 
the silver anniversary of her wedding with 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett Burdett-Coutts. 


now 
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A Beautiful Shopkeeper. — The 
recruit to the fashionable shopkeeping world 
is the beautiful young Countess Fabbricotti, 
whose appearance in society under the 
auspices of her friend, Princess Hatzfeldt, 
made such a sensation a few years ago. The 
young countess opened her bonnet. shop, 
which is to be the most chic in London, on 
May 1 at South Molton 
Street, and it is said 
disposed of her. entire 
stock on the first day. 
Countess Fabbricotti will 
trade under her own 
name, and many of the 
best-known women in 
society have expresed 
their intention of stand- 
ing by their friend. It 
is hoped Queen Alex- 
andra may be induced 
to extend her patronage 
to the new establishment. 


Wireless Telegraphy 
for Polar Trips.—Wire- 
less telegraphy is to be 
used by Commander 
Peary during the polar 
trip upon which he ex- 
pects to start early next 
year. By this means 
the explorer’s party hopes 
to be able to communi- 
cate with New York. Many deaths have 
occurred in the arctic regions which would 
have been prevented had means been at hand 
for communicating with other parties or ships. 
It would be an interesting climax of such an 
expedition .if the first work done at the pole 
were the erection of a wireless telegraph mast. 


Lafayette 


A TRAGIC MOTOR-CAR ACCIDENT 


Mrs. Joseph Laycock, who sustained serious injuries 

in a motor-car accident near Paris a week ago. 

Mrs. Laycock is the wife of Captain Laycock and 
was formerly the Marchioness of Downshire 
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The Motor-boat Battle of Flowers at Algiers. 


Motor - race Festivities.— 
The much-talked-of motor-boat 
race between Algiers and Tou- 
lon which took place last week 
gave rise to much festivity in 
the Algerian port. Owing to 
the race being postponed for a 
short period society gathered at 
Algiers had some little time on 
its hands, and many fétes and 
other divertissements were 
promptly arranged. One of the 
most picturesque was the floral 
boat féte in the harbour. 
Groups lined the quays and 
other available spots in order 
to watch the procession of 
boats, many of which were very 
daintily decorated with a pro- 
fusion of flowers. Many of the 
rowers were ladies staying at 
Algiers to watch the start of 
the motor - boat race. The 
evening illuminations also pro- 
vided a charming spectacle, 
the French cruisers, K/eder 
and Desaix, being outlined 
with thousands of glowing 
electric lights and the harbour 
a mass of bobbing Chinese 
janterns. 


Patriotism and Fashion.— 
It appears that the Kaiser is 
not always master in his own 
house, for the Berliners are 
very much exercised over what 
they call the ‘‘ scandal” of the 
Princess Cécile of Mecklen- 
burg’s ‘trousseau. The Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, the mother 
of the: Crown Prince’s bride, 
has ordered all her daughter’s 
dresses’ in. Paris, and the 
Princess will actually go to the 
altar in a wedding dress. not 


TATLER 


+ 


THE NEWSPAPER STALL AT THE READING ELECTRIC 
EXHIBITION 


The editor of Tue Tarier is a modest man, but he cannot resist the temptation 
of showing how prominently THe Tarter was on view at the recent electric 
exhibition at Reading 


THE FLORAL BOAT PARADE AT ALGIERS 


The boat parade in honour of the Algiers motor-boat race was a merry social function. 
A long line of beautifully-decorated boats went in procession round the harbour 


FLOWER-CONCEALED ROWERS AT ALGIERS 


This little boat was so covered with flowers that the rowers, who were in many cases 
ladies staying at Algiers for the races, were quite concealed from view 
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THE STALL OF J. S. HENRY, LTD., 
EXHIBITION 


iuade in Germany. The Em- 
peror himself as well as the 
Empress besought the Grand 
Duchess not to inflict such a 
v-ight on the dressmakers of 
the Fatherland, but all in vair, 
for the Grand Duchess was 
obdurate. The Berliners now 
say that the “scandal” of a 
future Empress of Germany 
being married in a French 
dress will make it impossible 
for the Grand Duchess to be 
present at her daughter’s wed- 
ding, but as the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia is a lady who knows 
her own mind it is probable 
that she will not be intimidated 
by the indignation of the Kaiser 
and the ill will of her daughter’s 
future subjects. 


Rich Men Live Long.— 
Looking over the list of the 
twenty-four richest people who 
died in the financial year just 
ended it might be deduced 
that wealth is the surest means 
to long life. Only one of this 
number was under sixty, one 
was ninety-nine, six were over 


eighty, and fourteen over 
seventy. The average age was 
seventy-four years and_ six 
months. Unfortunately for the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the financial year ended March 
31 was marked by the death of 
only one millionaire—a Bolton 
cotton-spinner who lett 
£1,151,000. For a long time 
past the average number of 
wills proved in"each year which 
exceeded £1,000,000 in value 
has been between five and 
six, 


AT THE READING ELECTRIC 


Messrs. Henry are making a special feature of wooden electric fittings, which are 
supplied to harmonise with the furniture of the room andfare a decided improvement 
upon the often unsightly brackets and chandeliers of metalwork 
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Miss Malvery’s Wedding.—The wedding 
of Miss Olive Christian Malvery, the well- 
known reciter, with Mr. Archibald Mackerdy, 
the United States consul at Muscat, which 


How an Empress’s Picture Shocked a 
Chaplain.—A half-length portrait of the 
German Empress occupied a prominent place 
in a Catholic boys’ school in the Ermeland 


WW. & D, Downey 
Miss Malvery, the Anglo-Indian reciter 


took place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Saturday, is of unusual interest to me, for it 
was THE TATLER that brought the happy 
couple together. Her portrait appeared in 
che issue of April 15, 1903. A copy of the 
paper went out to the East, and got into 
the hands of Mr. Mackerdy. He fell deeply 
in love with it, and having met the lady in 
India when she was a child wrote to her 
though he had not seen her for years. The 
result was the ceremony in St. Margaret’s, 
‘Westminster. 

The Bride’s Career.—Miss Malvery was 
born in Lahore, and she is partly of English 
origin. She came to the Royal College of 
Music at the age of sixteen and afterwards 
studied elocution. She understudied a small 
part in Herod, but is best known by her 
recitations. Quite a pathetic side has been 
given to the marriage through her illness. 
Indeed, she was so ill that she was unable to 
attend to any of the arrangements, and it was 
doubtful whether she would be well enough to 
go through the ceremony last Saturday. 


The Kaiser’s Protégée.—The many-sided 
Kaiser has found time to endow the world 
with a new dancer. Carmen de Faya, the 
young Spanish girl who has already four 
capitals at her feet, is a protégée of the great 
man, whom she enthusiastically describes as 
“the noblest and greatest in the whole world.” 
Her story is aromantic one. Of a noble though 
impoverished Castilian family she first at- 
tracted the Kaiser’s attention at an aristocratic 
club in a certain German town where she had 
gone with an Austrian prince. The at home 
turned into a ball, and the Kaiser was struck 
with the grace and beauty of the young girl’s 
dancing. Learning that it was her one desire 
to become a great artist he volunteered to 
pay the cost of her training with Madame Mari- 
quitas, the dancing mistress of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. In two months at the 
famous atelier the young girl learned all that 
was to be taught, and now though only eighteen 
she has already a European reputation thanks 
to the Kaiser’s generosity. Her most cherished 
possession is a basket which was sent her at 
San Sebastian full of beautiful roses bearing 
the inscription, “The loveliest flowers of 
Spain to Spain’s loveliest. —ALPHONSO.” 


W. & D. Downey 


Mr. Archibald Mackerdy, American consul at Muscat 


A PAIR MADE HAPPY BY 


“THE TATLER” 


district of Eastern Prussia. Recently the 
chaplain happened to look. closely at the 
picture and was horrified to find that her 


THE NORTHAMPTON BOOTMAKERS’ 


The march on London to see the War Office authorities. 


THE -TATLER 


as a Matchmaker. 


Majesty was décolletée. A local house-painter 
provided a chaste covering of lace for her 
Majesty’s neck, whereupon the picture was 
perinitted to be rehung in the schoolroom. 
This incident is ‘now forming the subject of 
an investigation by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who considers it a gross insult to the 
Empress to assume that any picture of her 
could be immoral. 


Mr. Pinero Abroad.—It is not often that 
an English playwright can boast of having 
a following on the Continent, but Mr. Pinero 
with Zhe Second Mrs. Tangueray is in the 
proud position of being a classic in France and 
Italy. A few days ago a benefit performance 
was given at the Odéon in Paris by Signora 
Duse and her company, and the play chosen 
for the occasion was Zhe Second Mrs. Tan- 
gueray. The house was crowded and the 
performance was a triumph, Madame Duse 
being called seven or eight times before the 
curtain. 

The King of Spain’s Visit.—I am given 
to understand that the gold casket to be 
presented by the Corporation of the City of 
London to the King of Spain’ on the 
occasion of his approaching visit to the City 
has been entrusted to the well-known firm of 
Skinner of Orchard Street. 


H. H. Newman 


STRIKE 


Passing along the St. Albans road. There 


are 150 of the men, and they took from Monday to Friday to reach London 
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Gladys : 


Apc small girl was dressed principally in a skirt that was an 

extremely bad adaptation from an original formerly in the 
collection of her mother. She was shrunken, shrewd, and smeary. 
She sat on the grass, and with one grimy paw imparted to a peram- 
bulator that gentle motion backwards and forwards which is supposed 
to soothe the interned infant into slumber. It was a battered toy 
perambulator with the hood drawn forward. 

To her there walked another small girl, slightly reverential, big- 
eyed, equally smeary. She gazed at the perambulator with envy. 
“Kin I sit ’ere along of yar, Mawg’1it?” she said. ‘I’ve got a 
bottle o’ water.” . (Bottle produced.) 

“All right, yer young Laurer Mace. Give us ’old of it ; and not 
too much row, please, because my Gladys is jest a-droppin’ off.” 

Gladys was a doll, golden-haired, sumptuously dressed, closing 
her eyes in the horizontal position, emitting the word, ‘mamma ”— 
or at any rate a colourable imitation of it—when pressed on the part 
indicated. In a word, she was of the aristocracy of dolls. It was 
but three days before that Margaret had come into possession of 
Gladys and great glory. It had been a lucky morning. Gladys had 
sat in the toy-shop window and Margaret had looked hungrily at 
her. An impulsive old gentleman had stopped and said he would 
give her a doll if she liked. Speechless with emotion she had pointed 
at Gladys. And she had got Gladys, also a penny for herself. 

‘*Surpose I couldn’t ’ave jest one look at ’er ?” said Laura. 

“No, you cawn’t. You’d only wike ’er up, and then there’s my 
trouble all over agen. Why don’t yer git a proper cork to yer bottle 
instead of plugging of it with piper ?” 

“*Adn’t got no cork. Id all I cud do to sneak the bottle—was 
Elizer ’Arris’s once. What did you give yer Gladys fer dinner ?” 

It appeared that 
Gladys had partaken ot 
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am Idyll of Regent’s Park. By Barry Pain. 


dressed little children were going home to their tea, Margaret was 
not going home to tea, and for this there were several good reasons, 
After all it was lucky that Laura had come along with her bottle 
of water. As Margaret hummed, from under the shrewd hard look 
of a child schooled in self-repression came a moment’s confession of 
heart-broken misery. It was safely out of the way when Laura 
returned. 

“Bin long enough,” Margaret commented. 

“ There was such a lot of ’em, all shovin’.” 

A park-keeper blew his whistle shrilly. Some boys, detected by 
him in the very act of illicit cricket, ran as it had been for their 
lives. One of them in his flight knocked over the perambulator ; it 
lay on its battered side with the top wheel spinning uselessly. The 
hood fell back and the secret was revealed. There was no doll in 
the perambulator. 

“Hi sye!” exclaimed Laura. 

Margaret sat in stony silence, her lips pressed together. 

“Whort!” the tactless Laura went on. “’Ave you lost your 
Gladys 2?” 

Margaret shook her head. 

“Where is she then ? I bet I know. 

Margaret nodded sullenly. 

“ More fool you to ’ave let ’im see it. I should think ’e can’t ’ave 
got less nor a shillin’ fur it. Why, of course. That was it then, It 
was ’im what I saw drunk in Drummon’ Street.” 

Again Margaret nodded, and then suddénly blazed forth. 

“What the ’ell do yer want with yer pryin’ inter ev’rythink,. 
you young Laurer? ’Ow do yer know | didn’t give ’er awye? It 
wouldn’t tike damn much to mike me slog you across the kisser. 
’Ere, I ain’t going to set 
along of you no more. 


Your fawther.” 


milk, roast beef, dough- 
nuts, and. port wine. 
This diet, which at first 
might seem complicated 
and even _ injudicious, 
had apparently agreed 
with her. She now 
weighed ten stone. 
Margaret thought of run- 
ning down to Brighton 
with her for about a 
month and a half—three 
doctors having recom- 
mended sea-bathing. 

“TI sye,”’ interpolated 
Laura suddenly, ‘I seed 


your fawther jest now 
and ’e was as drunk 
st 


“You're a liar, you 
Laurer Mace. .My 
fawther’s, doin’ of furni- 
chersremovin’? out Ful- 
ham wye and mikin’ ’is 
four pound a week at 
it. What’s more, I'll 
tell ‘im whart you said 
when ’e comes ’ome, and 
‘ell pay you fer tellin’ 
lies about ’im.” 

“Well, it looked like 
im.” 

“And you look like 
a monkey escaped out 
o’ the Zoo, but I surpose 
yer’d tell me yer wasn’t. 
Yerve got a bit too 
much lip abart ‘yer. 
’Ere, tike this bottle an’ 
fill it up agen—that’s 
about all you're fit for.” 

Laura went off to 
the fountain, Margaret 
hummed a hymn tune 
calculated. to soothe the 
slumbers of an infant. 
It was a hot and drowsy 
afternoon and well- 


What would you like to be, Marjory, when you grow. up ? 
Well (thinking of her governess), | suppose | shall have to be a lady, 
but (reflectively) | should love to be a sweep 
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I’m off.” 

She walked away in 
a tense hurry, dragging 
the empty and dis- 
hevelled perambulator. 
Laura stared after her, 
perplexity in her big 
eyes. Then she started 
in pursuit. 

“T sye, Mawg’rit, it’s 
all right. I ain’t goin’ 
to sye nutthing about it 
to nobody—true as death 
I ain’t.” 

Margaret went on in 
silence without turning. 

“ Look’ere, Mawg’rit, 
if yer want to ‘it me yer 
can. Yer might speak 
to anybody. I sye, let’s 
play at sutthink else, 
shall us ?” 

The ; perambulator 
was dropped, and Mar- 
garet flung herself on 
the grass, face down- 
ward. One saw the 
quick movement of the skeleton shoulder- 
blades as she sobbed. 


m4 Ne 


A “Tatler” Chestnut.—While Mr. Labou- 
chere was attached to the British embassy 
at. Washington an Englishman strode into 
the office in all his glory and demanded to 
see his country’s representative. Labouchere 
explained that he was out, and offered his 
services in lieu. The visitor was indignant. 
He would have nothing to do with an under- 
strapper. The word hurt Labouchere, who 
politely invited him to take a chair and wait. 
The man waited and waited till over an hour 
had. gone by. Then he inquired when Lord 
Lyons, the ambassador, would be in. “I 
really don’t know,”: said Labouchere. “ He 
went to Europe this morning and may not 
be back for three months,” 
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*° Alice Siteby-the-Fire’’ at the Duke of YorkK’s. 


Ellis & Watery Ellis & Walery 
MISS ELLEN TERRY AND MR. A. E. MATTHEWS MR. A. E. MATTHEWS, MISS FAIRFAX, AND MISS VANBRUGH 
Miss Ellen Terry plays the part of Mrs. (Alice) Grey. She comes home from Here are the two children of the Greys—Cosmo (Mr. A. E. Matthews) and Amy 
India, and her son, Cosmo, who is a cadet, is terrified lest she shall kiss him (Miss Irene Vanbrugh)—a:id their friend, Leonora Dunbar 


Ellis & ti alery 


THE SCENE IN STEPHEN ROLLO’S ROOMS WHERE AMY GREY IS DISCOVERED 


Colonel Grey (Mr. Aubrey Smith) and his wife, Alice (Miss Ellen Terry), visit Stephen Rollo's rooms. Their daughter, Amy, thinks her mother is in love with Stephen, 
and goes to his rooms to bid him desist. She hears footsteps and takes refuge in a cupboard. Her mother discovers her there to the discomfiture of everybody 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day 


A Jacobean Bedstead.—It has not infre- 
quently happened that lumber-rooms have 
yielded up their stores to the hand of youth- 
ful or foolish depredators who have destroyed 
a good deal of beautiful furniture in this 
manner. As the knowledge of the worth of 
old carved oak and Jacobean pieces has 
become by this time fairly well disseminated 
there is less likelihood of such vandalism 
occurring in the future. On the contrary, the 
tendency is to place too high a value upon 
specimens which turn up. Pieces of old bed- 
steads and carvings snatched from churches 
which the restorer has ruined are now re- 
garded as worthy of a 
place in the national 
museums. The end of 
an old Jacobean carved 
oak bedstead of early 
seventeenth - century 
days which we repro- 
duce, although — sadly 
dilapidated, having split 
panels and_ badly- 
battered legs, has been 
thought worthy of a 
place in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum _ inas- 
much as it is a piece 
having an importance as 
showing the transition 
between the passing 
Elizabethan and_ the 
oncoming style of carv- 
ing of Stuart days. 


Pre-camera Days.— 
There is little doubt 
that there will be more 
pictorial material left to 
posterity concerning the 
nature of twentieth-century homes since the 
development of photography than is left to us of 
Elizabethan, Stuart, or Georgian days. Itis a 
matter for regret that so little is left as a pictorial 
record of English interiors when furniture was 
fashioned in a manner and set in surround- 
ings which can never come again. There are 
very meagre materials in existence concerning 
the exact appearance of the rooms of an old 
mansion 200 years ago. Geologists have 
been enabled to reconstruct an extinct mam- 
mal from a few stray fossil bones, and in like 
manner the old English home is largely a 
matter of conjecture. The museum authorities 


BEDSTEAD-END OF CARVED OAK 


English. 


Early seventeenth century 


at South Kensington have put up a Jacobean 
room with the contemporary furniture and 
panelled walls and ceiling, and from an old 
lithograph which we reproduce the drawing- 
room at Haddon Hall has been imagined by 
the artist as in occupation of contemporary 
inmates ; but after all it lacks realism. 


A Royal Swedish Piece.—We reproduce 
a fine commode from the royal collection at 
Stockholm which is decorated with marquetry 
and ormolu mounts and was made by G. 
Haupt of Stockholm in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 


It is extremely interest- 


DRAWING-ROOM, HADDON HALL 

ing as exhibiting a fine level of artistic 
craftsmanship with which Sweden is not 
often accredited by those who are unaware 
of the artistic treasures, the accumulation of 
centuries, which she has held since the palmy 
days of Queen Christiana and when Charles 
XII. led his armies across Europe. This 
Swedish commode is markedly under the 
influence of French models, but there is a 
chastened and sober reticence about its lines 
which are more suggestive of Oeben than of 
more rococo designers who knew no restraint. 
The geometric design in the panelling is 
especially reminiscent of Oeben’s manner. 


The Old and the New.—It is only given to 
the few to fully appeciate the mysteries of art 
and literature, and it is a hopeless task to 
convey to the mind of the man in the street 
the fact that a copy of an old painting, 
although it may be so excellent as to deceive 
everybody except the most critical specialist, 
is unworthy of comparison with the original. 
It is an easier task to convey the idea that at 
certain times in the country’s history certain 
forms of painting and of literature reached 
their high-water mark. And so we are able 
to arrive at the understanding why in a large 
degree old furniture is able to hold its own 
and has come to be re- 
garded with reverence 
by its votaries. There 
is no conflict of opinion 
in this statement with 
the corollary one that 
newer schools of crafts- 
men, provided they are 
trained on sound prin- 
ciples, may produce a 
new style of furniture 
capable of comparison 
with the old; but it will 
not be a slavish copy 
nor a crude adaptation 
of the old. 


The Dead _ versus 
the Living.—The ‘old 
masters, especially with 
reference to the prices 
they have reached at 
Christie’s, have ever 
been a thorn in the side 
of aspirant old masters 
who are unfortunately on 
the wrong side of the 
grave. In the world of design, in furniture, and 
in metalwork, it is painfully evident that the 
easier path of stealing from old designs is pur- 
sued. It is as easy for the modern designer to 
live upon old designs as to invent new ones ; a 
slight adaptation and the thing is ended, and no 
one isa whit the wiser. There are a thousand 
eyes ready to detect a literary plagiarism, but 
there are fewer trained eyes capable of placing 
a design which has been “lifted.” Until the 
public awakens and calls for new designs the 
machine-made furniture hack will go on 
reproducing sham Jacobean, Chippendale, 
and Sheraton ad nauseam. A. H. 


SWEDISH COMMODE 
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Late eighteenth century 


In the royal collection, Stockholm 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S GIFT TO DUBLIN 


Is the Supposed Landscape by Corot a Counterfeit ? 


Pus the past six months literary and 

artistic Dublin has been considerably 
exercised in mind over the proposed establish- 
ment in its midst of a much-wanted gallery 
of modern art. The project, thanks to the 
initiative and powerful advocacy of Mr. Hugh 
Lane, was at once placed on a practical basis. 
Owing to his efforts the superb Staats-Forbes 
collection of Corots, Monets, Manets, Con- 
stables, and Fantin-Latours was sent to 
the Royal Hibernian 
Academy for exhibition 
and the whole offered 
for sale at the excessive 
price of £50,000. Al- 
though there were those 
not without knowledge 


who cavilled at the 
figure asked, it was 


generally conceded that 
here was certainly the 
nucleus of a representa- 
tive modern collection, 
and the project of esta- 
blishing a gallery was 
immediately taken up. 

For a while no stone 
was left unturned to ob- 
tain subscriptions for the 
purchase of the collection. 
But it was all no good. 
Ireland has by an irony 
of circumstance suffered 
most from the paralysis 
of trade and constriction 
of money brought about 
by the war, hence the 
movement had not pro- 
ceeded far before the 
futility of attempting to 
raise sufficient funds 
from private sources be- 
came apparent. Things 
were at a deadlock when 
it suddenly dawned upon 
the vendors that half a 
loaf was better than no 
bread. Several paintings 
were bought outright for 
the coming gallery by a 
few generous-minded art 
enthusiasts. Paramount 
among donors of distinc- 
tion were the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who 
came to Ireland late in 
January last on a semi- 
private visit and sig- 
nalised their brief stay 
by presenting four of the 
pictures to the nation. In 
so gracious and kindly 
a spirit was this act con- 
ceived it is regrettable to 
find now that one of the 
paintings selected by the Prince—a landscape 
by Corot—is of more than doubtful genuine- 
ness. Mysterious rumours to this effect have 
been floating about privately in Dublin art 
circles for some weeks past, and it is best for 
the future wellbeing of the proposed gallery 
that the matter should at once be thrashed 
out in the public press. 

Not so very long ago a distinguished 
foreign connoisseur who is familiar with all 


the galleries in Europe, great and small, 
chanced while in Dublin to visit the selected 
pictures from the Staats-Forbes collection while 
they were on exhibit in the Science and Art 
Museum. Attracted particularly to one of 


the Corots by a neighbouring card notifying 
the public of its purchase and presentation by 
the Prince of Wales this gentleman proceeded 
to give the picture his careful attention, and 
had not looked very long before he discovered 


A LANDSCAPE—JEAN BAPTISTE COROT 


Purchased by the Prince of Wales and presented to the Dublin Art Gallery 


BALATON LAKE, HUNGARY—FROM A PAINTING BY MESZOLY 


to his no small surprise that the work was a 
thinly disguised and vastly inferior copy of a 
picture of Balaton Lake in Hungary by the 
celebrated native artist, Meszoly, now in the 
National Museum at Budapest. 

Much as the art critic may desire to put 
this explicit statement to the test it is impos- 
sible, with the two pictures so far apart, to make 
final pronouncement on the subject. Photo- 
graphs of both are available, but photography 
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only admits of comparison on the points of 
draughtsmanship and composition and, in a 
lesser degree, to chiaroscuro. However, on 
these counts alone all experienced critics who 
examine the accompanying reproductions 
(and that, too, despite the fact that much of 
the detail is lost in the process of block-mak- 
ing) must fain confess that the general resem- 
blance between the arraigned Corot and the 
authenticated Meszoly is amazing, and one 
has only to give careful 
scrutiny to the photo- 
graphs to become con- 
vinced that there are 
quite too many minute 
coincidences for the 
resemblance to be acci- 
dental. 

In the supposititious 
Corot one notes some 
evasive jugglery with the 
lights, particularly in 
the central foreground 
of the picture. Of the 
group of gipsies in the 
right in the Meszoly one 
of ‘the figures has been 
shifted into the boat and 
the rest omitted. Other 
and minor divergences 
in the alleged Corot 
seem rather to betray 
the feebler hand than 
the intention to deceive. 
But with all due desire 
to hold the scales evenly 
it must be admitted that 
the scheme of composi- 
tion in both is practically 
identical. It is not a 
mere question of simi- 
larity of background, of 
still-life accessories, al- 
though on this score 
alone the coincidences 
are significant ; but 
take this in combination 
with the glaring fact 
that the positions and 
posings of the three 
female figures are corre- 
spondent in both and 
the cumulative evidence 
is overwhelming in its 
totality. 

Obviously the only 
way to evade a painful 
inference would be to 
assume that the two 
pictures were painted by 
the artists at the one 
time. Here we are con- 
fronted by the ugly fact 
that Corot was never 
known to have. visited 
Hungary and that he died in 1875, two 
years earlier than the date appended to 
Meszoly’s signature on the picture. In Hun- 
garian art circles it is not only well known 
that the latter work was painted by Balaton 
Lake but that Meszoly’s model for the 
graceful gipsy girl with the pitcher at the 
margin of the water was an_easily-recog- 
nisable local lady and a frequent sitter to 
the artist. JE 
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Gentlemen of England. 


(Gremiatan of England ! 

Such a title for a team 
has a fine ring about it; a 
flavour of historical associa- 
tion; redolent is it, too, with 
the inherent amateurism of 
cricket which has helped to 
give the great game such a 
unique position. Add also the 
fact that a representative side 
so designated excites especial 
interest when it is pitted against 
our colonial visitors and the 
event of contemporary cricket 
is reached. 

In the dark backward and 
abyss of time were fought a trio 
of engagements to which I am 
tempted to make a_ passing 
reference. In 1751 “three 
grand matches were played 
on Newmarket Heath between 
the Gentlemen of England and 
Eton, Odds ran very high on 
the English side” and the 
rubber was won by it. The 
Duke of Kingston, Lord Howe, 
and Lord Sandwich played for 
what must, of course, have 
been Old Etonians, I think 
in our own eighties Old Etonians 
might have made a fair show 
against the rest of the Gentle- 
men with a side composed of 
the present Colonial Secretary 
and his brother, the head 
master-designate of Eton, the 
triumvirate of Studds, Lord 
Harris, Lord Hawke, Messrs. 
W. F. Forbes, H. W. Forster, 
H. R. Bromley-Davenport, and one selected from Lord George 
Scott, Messrs. H. W. Bainbridge, F. Marchant, or P. J. de Paravicini. 
But that is another story as Rudyard Kipling says. 

However, in one way it points a moral, for it was in those very 
eighties (and in 1878) that all the matches played between Australia 
and the Gentlemen of England took place, and it is the welcome 
revival of the fixture in the present week that makes a retrospect 
interesting. Parenthetically the game under the same title at the 
Crystal Palace may virtually be dismissed as a London County 
engagement under a more convenient title, and however strong the 
batting of the side the bowling was not up to the level of one average 
county team. 

History of cricket, however, shows few records more unsatisfactory 
to our national credit than the series comprised under this designa- 
tion, and it was the inherent weakness in the amateur attack that 
caused the abandonment after the Australian tour of 1888. It may 
be mentioned that all these encounters took place in the metropolis, 
and in the seven engagements the only amateurs who hailed from 
the north were Messrs. A. N. Hornby, A. G. Steel, George Kemp 
(the parliamentary representative of the Heywood division), G. G. 
Walker, and Lord Hawke. Dr. W. G. Grace played in them all 
and Mr. W. W. Read (the new Surrey coach) in the last six. 

In 1878 the columns of the sporting newspapers were much 
exercised on the composition of the Gentlemen’s eleven, and in some 
small measure it might certainly have been improved, though it was 
undoubtedly strong and perhaps as fine a fielding as could well be 
found. Asa matter of fact the Australians were utterly nonplussed 
by the slow bowling of Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. A. G. Steel, and 
on a slow wicket which prevented any individual getting 30 the 
home side won a fine victory by an innings and one run. 

Oddly enough the result was exactly reversed next time a battle 
was waged, which was at the Oval in 1882. This great achievement 
by our visitors was attributable to no phenomenal performance on the 
part of one’ man but to excellent all-round play. On the strength 
of a remarkable performance against the colonials at Fenners (twelve 
wickets for 179 runs) Mr, R. C. Ramsey, himself an Australian 
by birth, was included in the home side to strengthen an attack 


Specially taken for “ The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
THE ACTION OF THE MOST DISCUSSED BOWLER IN THE WORLD 


Mr. A. Cotter, the new Australian trundler 


This is the first photograph which represents the curious but scrupuiously 

legitimate delivery of the man the Colonials hope will bowl the English out. 

He had a fine record against the M.C.C. team in Australia, and is the man on 
whom attention is to-day concentrated in the world of cricket 
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which was otherwise composed 
of Dr. W. G. Grace and Messrs. 
A. G. Steel and C. T. Studd, 
but he failed to assist in any 
material degree. The grandest 
feature proved to be the abso- 
lutely terrific catch by which 
Mr. A. P. Lucas dismissed that 
doughty giant, Mr. G. J. 
Bonnor, who afterwards said he 
never believed human hands 
could have retained the ball. 

In 1884 the Australians 
were not so strong as_ their 
predecessors, and after Mr. 
Spofforth had been incapaci- 
tated by a very hot return from 
Mr. Walter Read the Gentle- 
men won at Lord’s by four 
wickets. Six of the amateurs 
were out with 45 still needed 
to win when Mr. E. J. Diver 
joined Mr. A. G, Steel, but the 
pair proved equal to a very 
trying occasion. I can vividly 
recall’ a singularly attractive 
display by Mr. A. W. Ridley 
and a long stand between 
Mr. H. J. H. Scott and Mr. G. 
E. Palmer, who was then de- 
veloping into a dangerous but. 

In the return match at the 
Oval Mr. Blackham set his 
mark on the game. He scored 
go in his dogged, determined 
fashion, which Mr. J. J. Kelly 
so cleverly emulates, and 
actually stumping the last three 
men, earning a fine victory for 
his side. ‘The Gentlemen, re- 
quiring 188 to win, had scored 60 before a wicket fell and had 
118 on the board with only five out, but Messrs. Boyle and Spofforth, 
in collaboration with Mr. Blackham behind the wickets, were irre- 
sistible. The way the stumper gathered a fast widish ball, to which 
Mr. Roller in playing forward had lifted his foot, was one of the 
marvels of cricket. Dr. W. G. Grace had played a beautiful three- 
figure innings and Mr. Stanley Christopherson had taken eight 
wickets for 9 runs apiece at earlier stages, but the combination of 
the colonials outmatched what was really a powerful: scratch 
side. 

A jamentable coincidence could be noticed in the contests of 
1886, for in the first Mr. Spofforth in stopping a ball again dis- 
located the fingers of his bowling hand and was not able to play for 
the best part of three weeks, The weakness of the Gentlemen with 
the ball proved less evident in fact than on paper at Lord’s because 
the wicket was on the soft side. Mr. Bonnor was by far the best 
run-getter in a match easily won by our visitors with seven wickets to 
spare, but the most notable fact was the stonewalling of Mr. C. W. 
Rock. 

There was never any chance of finishing the return at the Oval. 
After the Gentlemen had amassed 471, of which Dr. W. G. Grace 
had a fine 148 to his credit, the Australians responded with 488, a 
total to which nearly everyone assisted by flogging the feeble bowling 
in merciless fashion, Mr. S. P. Jones getting 151 and that burly stumper, 
Mr. A. H. Jarvis, playing one of his liveliest innings in England. 
Mr. Garrett was destructive with the ball in a later stage, when all 
the interest had gone owing to the inevitableness of the draw. This 
observation applies to the solitary contest of 1888 when there was 
never a chance of concluding owing to the game being limited to two 
days to let the players go to the Derby. 

Last July at Lord’s a very eminent amateur wrote down the 
following side for the contest in the present week. As an example 
of prophecy it is interesting to look on that picture and on this one 
represented by the current score. His ideal eleven consisted of 
Messrs. MacLaren, Spooner, Fry, Ranjitsinhji, Jackson, Mason, 
Jessop, Bosanquet, Martyn, Prichard, and Brearley, with Mr. A. O. 
Jones as twelfth man, 
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SHAKSPERE FOR. CHARITY—A FANCY-DRESS BALL 


Four Popular Women in Well-Known Parts. 


Langficr Langfier 
MISS WINIFRED EMERY AS A LADY OF THE COURT OF MISS IRENE VANBRUGH AS “JESSICA” IN “THE MERCHANT 
ELIZABETH OF VENICE” 


Langfier Langfier . 
MRS. GEORGE ALEXANDER AS ‘* POMPADOUR" MRS. TREE AS ‘THE QUEEN” IN “HAMLET” 


Taken at a Shakspere Costume Ball which was held at the Empress Rooms, Palace Hotel, Kensington, in aid of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. It was 
under distinguished patronage and attended by nearly all the best-known actors and actresses in London 
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orrington took his leave somewhat un- 
graciously. There was just time for 
a word with her over the tea things, where she was busy with 
Stillson Devereux’s second cup, Around them was her customary 
Friday-afternoon atmosphere of feminine chatter, dulled lamplight 
from behind silken shades and violets. Devereux was picking at 
some bronzes upon a table and chatting lazily with Mrs, Stacey. 
Beyond—from the music-room across the wide hall to the tinkle of 
a piano—someone was singing with tenor fervour— 
The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you as we part. 

“lm going,” said Torrington shortly. ‘ There was something 
I wished to say to you, but I’d forgotten this was your afternoon.” 

The women perched upon gilt chairs around the little teakwood 
tabourets cooed appreciatively to one another while they tilted their 
cups uncertainly between thumb and forefinger. One or two late- 
comers fluttered in eager for tea and crumpets. ‘Torrington waited. 
“1 hate tenors,” he said. 

Hope Lathrop’s tone was reproachful. ‘Hate Terrini?” she 
said. “ Don’t let Aunt Harriet hear you. ‘Terrini is her pet luxury.” 

Torrington extended his hand. “1 go back to British Columbia 
on Sunday,” he finished. 

“Those mysterious mines 


copper again?” she -ventured. 


Torrington nodded, ‘I shall be very busy to-morrow. There are 
two or three things--—” 

He bent toward her quickly. ‘“ Play fair, Hope, you know,” he 
whispered. 


The girl looked into his eyes almost angrily. ‘I always play 
fair,” she said slowly. ‘‘ And Mr. Devereux is waiting for his tea.” 

Torrington walked. out into Fifth Avenue resentfully. It was 
mid-April. The street had been transformed from its self of a week 
ago, for Lent was over and the more gaudy fragment of society’s 
outer garment had been readjusted in the latest mode. Men with 
screwdrivers and hammers were taking down the glass storm-doors 
at several of the houses he passed. And once he saw a waggon- 


load of trunks with Florida coast hotel labels plainly showing. The 
tops of the lumbering stages were full of sight-seeing strangers. 
He had known Hope Lathrop for all of a score of years. It may 


have been for this very reason—propinquity dulling the vision often 
when a man and a woman are concerned—that he had been late in 
discovering just what she meant to him. There had been for him 
the university and then two years’ acquaintance with a bachelor 
uncle’s smelters. When he had returned to New York he had solved 
for all time the problem of going to the map and locating God’s own 
country. And midway in his keenly-renewed joy of living he had 
gone to see Hope Lathrop. He had found her the same, but the 
same plus the divine attributes vouchsafed to women in the days of 
strangely-eloquent development just after they have ceased to be 
debutantes. 

It isa hard thing to speak to a woman whom you have watched 
grow into and out of girlhood, the reason for your speaking being a 
suddenly late realisation. So the winter had deepened, faltered, and 
tapered into spring. On Sunday he was going back to his glacier 
with its enfolding tussock blanket and the fever of the smelter’s 
breath ; and this was spring—spring in town. 

There was the loafing knot of whipcorded stable boys waiting for 
their masters where the Plaza forks into the beginnings of the bridle 
path. In the rim of flower beds about the grass plot opposite two 
or three canvas-clad park labourers were spading up the earth in 
which the hyacinths and crocuses had flamed and died to prepare 
it for setting out the tulips and daffodils. These would be abloom 
before his train had paused half-way to the copper country. 

At his club he reflected. She rode at eleven. That had always 
been her hour for a canter, Bailey, the grey-haired groom, at her 
cob’s withers. Perhaps there—on the bridle path, too early to be 
jostled by the new-habited pack of jouncing Jlearners—would be 
the best place to try his luck. He shut his eyes and leaned far back 
in his chair as he fancied Hope Lathrop at bay in the saddle. A 
woman can always handle herself with an impudently careless skill 
within the four walls of a drawing-room. She need not fear a dan- 
gerous loss of self-consciousness when surrounded by gilt chairs and 
mirrors and with a tea basket for fender. All this purveys no 
vantage for the doubtful lover. But outdoors, with the red blood of 
a morning gallop in the cheek and the smell of fresh earth and 
bursting bud—it should be to-morrow Torrington decided, and he 
telephoned to the stables for his mount at 10.30. 

It was precisely eleven when he trotted into the Plaza. He had 
not guessed wrong. Her man, his own horse belted lightly with a 
stable cloth and with another plaid horse wrap tossed across the 
saddle, stood at the bridle-path entrance. He touched his forehead 
stiffly with properly-repressed pride in his livery. 

“How long ago did Miss Lathrop ‘go in, Bailey ?” asked 
Torrington. 


THE PAPER. 
By Robert E& MacAlarney. 
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TALE 


CHASE 


“ About ten minutes, sir. Miss Hope’s a bit early this morning,” 
replied the groom. ‘She mostly rides alone now, sir,” he added ; 
“and unless it’s in the afternoon, with them reckless beginners 
rampagin’ around, I waits here usual to take the cob when she 
comes out.” 

Torrington touched the hunter with his crop. Then he checked 
it, turning in the saddle. ‘Oh, Bailey,” he called back, “did she 
take the right or the left turn above the Mall?” 

The old goom fumbled with the plaid wrap uncertainly. ‘ To 
tell the truth, sir, I don’t just know,” he answered. ‘It might have 
been the right, but it might have been the left, sir.” 

And so it was that Torrington had made almost the circuit of the 
path before he caught sight of Hope Lathrop’s mount chafing under 
a double curb at a walk near the Casino. The girl saw him as he 
approached, and her start of surprise loosened her grasp upon the 
bridle; but she flung him an invitation to follow in a laugh while 
the cob sprang into a gallop, and as Torrington understood her 
challenge it came to him strangely sure that if he could make Hope 
Lathrop listen that morning he might go back to his copper smelter 
a conqueror, albeit a banished one. 

The soft, harrowed dirt went spattering on either hand among 
the shrubbery, startling the nesting robins and once or twice routing 
out a shrilly remonstrant blackbird. Now and then white-aproned 
nursemaids stood gaping at the chase, their tiny charges squealing 
with delight at this unexpected circus performance. Rapidly the 
longer-limbed hunter pushed his nose toward the pursued. ‘Torring- 
ton’s lips formed an unconsciously uttered “‘ Yoicks ! Away !” while 
he rode with his thighs, his bridle reins dangling. On they raced, 
and the Mall was in sight. 

He knew she must check the labouring cob before they had 
reached Bailey. ‘ The sweetest quarry ever run down,” he breathed 
between his teeth, “ but ’ware when it stands at bay.” Then a 
whirlwind of hoofs tore down upon him from behind. An arm 
clothed in blue with yellow chevrons shot out, laying hold of the 
hunter’s nose, throwing him back out of his stride into blundering 
confusion. Torrington saw the girl ahead turn once and laugh 
outright. Afterwards. she cantered easily. on beneath the animal 
house bridge and past the deer enclosure at the Arsenal until she 
was lost to view among the screening thickets. 

Torrington was facing an angry mounted policeman. His 
hunter was jerking its head and striking viciously with forehoofs at 
the steadier nag of the officer. ‘‘ You was going fast enough to kill 
someone,” puffed the bluecoat. ‘‘ Central Park ain’t any place for 
steeplechasing.” 

His prisoner groaned within him, “ It was all a mistake, officer,” 
he said. “Iwas trying to catch up with that young woman ahead. 
Her cob was running away.” 

The policeman eyed him suspiciously, but relaxed his hold upon 
the hunter’s bridle. ‘“ By rights I ought to take you to the Arsenal 
and let you explain to the captain,” he growled. He pulled his 
snorting sorrel to one side of the path, watching the other critically 
as he rode off. 

Bailey was at the entrance grasping the head of the blown cob, 
which stood steaming in its blanket. ‘ Miss Hope went home in the 
brougham,” he said as if divining the inquiry in Torrington’s eyes. 
He added, staring at the hunter and then from the hunter to the 
cob, ‘‘ Miss Hope was saying as how the cob ran away with her. 
Was you after seeing it, sir?” 

Torrington fancied that he could descry the red rims of the 
Stacey brougham wheels in the ruck of traps and carriages which 
streamed ahead of him down town; and within the brougham Hope 
Lathrop was sitting laughing at him. A half-hour later he realised 
as he surveyed his riding togs tossed upon the couch by his dressing 
table that he had threaded the park bridle path for the last time in 
many moons, and he fought off knowledge of what going back to 
the copper would mean with disappointment as his closest comrade. 
The blackness of those bitter cold mornings, the sullen, silent knot 
of men at the pit’s mouth—himself one of them taking his turn at 
the early shift; the uncanny drop into the red-earthed mountain 
gash in a dripping car—bottom aswirl with filthy snow water; a bit 
of board warmed at the rusty living-room stove upon which to 
huddle in a vain attempt to keep dry—all these things choked the 
well of his consciousness until he flung out into the street, eager for 
the rattle of drays and the racketing elevateds, anxious to be jostled 
by the herd upon the pavements. For all this meant town and not 
the copper. 

He walked up Fifth Avenue, inhaling the exhilaration of the city 
in mid-month. He marked the tissue-papered pots of blossom out- 
side the flower shops, whose doors stood open disclosing a many- 
tinged vista of bloom against masses of palm foliage. Attractively- 
frocked women stood within choosing violets with blue silk sword 
knots. 

~ At the crossings the victorias outnumbered the other vehicles, 
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Their occupants lounged in grey and fawn-coloured wraps with 
toques of intangible hues. They had been wearing sables a few 
weeks ago. All the small details of the street melted their way 
into his perception, At another time he would have smiled at his 
appreciation of the petty, but it was different to-day. 

At Forty-fourth Street he ran into a group coming out of 
Delmonico’s. They chorused a greeting. One of them had some 
shares in the copper mine of which Torrington was going to be a 
part in another week. This one called out after him a smiling 
exhortation to “ look after” his dividends, and the man he addressed 
could have cursed him for the good-natured jest. Then he jerked 
himself back into poise again. ‘Gad, but I’m biting at the curb,” 
he thought, and he strode briskly the rest of the way to the Lathrop 
town house, a half-block off the avenue in the sixties. 

“ The ladies are out, sir,’ said the man. As Torrington turned 
he saw the white of a small envelope upon the top step and bent 
down instinctively to pick it up. Afterward he smiled and thrust the 
scrap of paper into his pocket. The envelope had once held tickets 
for a matinée. 

Between the third and fourth acts he located his quarry in the 
orchestra well up toward the left. Whereupon he watched the very 
excellent farce drag out a wearying length, meditating what good 
hunting demanded of the hounds now that the hares were run to a 
puzzling cover. Mrs. Stacey he regarded as a somewhat uncertain 
quantity. He was not quite sure enough of that youthful chaperon 
to interpolate himself at this juncture without good reason. So he 
lingered by the wall, waiting for the slowly-moving aisle crowd to 
disperse. Over the pavement a striped awning had been stretched, 
for it had begun to shower. In the quick depression which comes to 
one emerging upon clouds and raindrops where there had been sun- 
shine the hour before Torrington gazed at the object of his pursuit 
and saw that she had a daintily pretty but none the less decided 
chin. And he was near enough in the side-walk crush to hear her 
tell the coachman to drive to the Jerry Vaughans. 

The Jerry Vaughans were at home on Saturdays after Lent he 
knew, and thither he followed. An acquaintance or two, insistent 
upon a word over a cigarette in the red smoking-room, delayed his 
progress. And he began his pilgrimage from the hostess to the 
hostess’s mamma, thence due east to the friend of the hostess in black 
jet, who was hovering over a chocolate pot, just as Mrs. Stacey and 
her convoy were touching fingers ina suéde farewell with the hostess’s 
second cousin by marriage at the farther end of the drawing-room. 
While he stared im potently across the chasm Hope Lathrop elanced 
once toward the chocolate pot ; but he caught no nod of recognition 
from the girl as the door swung open like an eager mouth and 
swallowed her up. 

There was no disappearing victoria when he gained the kerb, his 
throat stinging him where the too hot chocolate had been culped. 
‘The damp chill of an April evening was upon the avenue, and as he 
saw the pendant pairs of electric elobes winking hazily in the begin- 
nings of a fog he was unpleasantly reminded that he wore no over- 
coat. At the corner he hesitated, beating his stick idly upon the 
flags. 

Torrington recalled the paper chases his first year at Hotchkiss 
with the mist steaming up from the fields in the last mile from 
bounds...‘ Lost scent,” he muttered to himse’f, his stick still beating 
at the flags. ‘ Hares win.” 

Then he walked down to the Waldorf-Astoria, his shoulders 
squared. In the lobby his eyes were attracted by the wooden frame 
at the bookstand with the pasteboard slips announcing the still 
running plays. The glimpse made him decide very suddenly that 
he would go down to the Academy, where they were putting ona 
melodrama with a hymn tune woven through it. The hymn tune 
would bea comforting thing for him to take back to British Columbia. 
As he leaned against the piled-up periodicals there came the pipe of 
one of the buttoned pages. Between the lounging people in the 
chairs the boy zigzagged, a card tray in his clutch, indifferently 
chanting his call. 

“ De Montfordt,” shrilled the page. 
fordt.” 

The girl with the Academy seat chart started as she saw the 
gentleman who had asked for an orchestra chair spring toward the 
page witha quick hail which in police parlance could have been 
styled nothing less than a ‘‘collar.” Years before Torrington and 
Hope Lathrop had created as their dearest “ make-believe ” a certain 
wonderfully accomplished and elegant gentleman, ‘f Mr. Montfordt 
de Montfordt,” and the object of his ardent and hopeless passion, 
“Mrs. Brown.” Why “ Mrs. Brown” in the light of the verbal im- 
pressiveness of ‘De Montfordt” subsequent reflection had never 
succeeded in determining. But ‘ Mrs. Brown” it had been, the 
elegant “Mr. de Montfordt” loving her to distraction but in vain, 
‘Torrington’s partially-clouded memory laying it to “ Mr. Brown,” a 
cruel husband, to whom his spouse had clung with devotion worthy 
of a better cause. 

The page, voiceless but still clutching his tray, stared helplessly 
as he was drawn on one side. “De Montfordt,” said Torrington 
eagerly, his heart thumping in silly fashion near his throat and British 
Columbia seeming very far away again. He watched the startled 
boy’s lips move with the half-hypnotic feeling of one who is certain 
of the speech which is to follow. ‘ Mrs. Brown—in the palm-room, 
sir,” gasped the boy still staring stupidly as Torrington left him. 

She was alone at a table in an angle of the glass wall, but he saw 
there were places for four even before the man had despoiled him of 
hat and stick. 

“How did you know, Hope?” he asked when she would not 
speak, 


“Mr. Montfordt de Mont- 
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“We came here from the Jerry Vaughans,” she answered, her 
glance meeting his calmly. ‘ Aunt Harriet and Percy Winslow are 
out at the telephone booths trying to get the Trevanos’ place at 
Bayport.” ‘Torrington looked at the fourth napkin and the girl 
laughed as she interpreted his thought. ‘‘ That is for Mr. de Mont- 
fordt,” she said, ‘‘a reward for persistency.” 

The pent-up bitterness of the day laid hold upon him listening 
to the light carelessness of her words. ‘“ Play fair, Hope,” he 
whispered. 

Her eyes sought his with an angry sparkle. “So like a man,” 
she said. ‘“ Always the same plaint. It doesn’t mean ‘play fair.’ 
It means, ‘ Tell me what to do so that I may have the advantage 
over you.’ Don’t you really want me to be unfair to myself ?” 

Through the man’s brain flitted the ghosts of his hopes, and 
when these were gone there came in their stead the slowly-revolving 
pictures of his copper huts never changing and not vanishing. 
And while the visions wavered between him and her the orchestra in 
the gallery began to play the song Terrini had sung to them on 
Friday with Stillson Devereux waiting for his teacup. The girl 
watching him picked at one or two violets from the cluster at her 
waist, rolling the torn petals upon the cloth— 

To you it is’a rose. 
Ah me, it is my heart ! 


The ’cello took the air and caressed it with silken touch. The 
moving shapes behind the glass screen were but noiseless phantoms 
of earthiness. When he spoke the girl listened gravely. 

“1m going back to British Columbia to- -morrow,” he said. Pm 
not going to ‘do anything fine nor brave. Ivsa ’sordid mission at 
best—just copper. Copper means money, and money lets those 
vulgar strangers out there in the lobby come here and buy dinneis 
and listen to the music. Why did you send the boy, Hope? How 
could you have known that I was here to-night unless you, too—like 
myself——” 

She laughed outright, 
rules,” she said. 

“The rules?” He spoke dully. 

“ The rules, of course,’ she repeated. _ “ Paper chase—true scent 
after breaking cover. That was why I dropped the envelope. I 
knew you would come to the house after that ride”? Then she 
marked the blankness in his face and cried, “ You don’t mean you 
didn’t find the envelope ?” 

Torrington slowly put a finger in his waistcoat pocket and drew 
out the creased paper that had held the matinée tickets. She seized 
it eagerly. ‘* You never knew—and yet you came,” she whispercd. 
“Tvs too uncanny. Maybe, after all, you are Mr. Montfordt de 
Montfordt and |am Mrs. Brown. Maybe, after all, it is fate.’ The 
girl turned down the loose flap, holding it toward him, her hand 


her mood quite changed. “TI followed the 


trembling. Upon the paper was penciled ‘‘ The W.-A. Dinner at 
seven.” 
There was a catch in her words as she tried to be merry. ‘ You 


“ But when you were so long—wel', 
I thought that perhaps the park 


see, I expected you,” she said. 
I just sent the page to find you. 
policeman might have arrested you.’ 

Torrington ceased studying the message on the envelope. “I’ve 
got to know, Hope, before [ go back,” ke began. ‘ I’ve simply got 


to know. There are only two answers. One has three letters ; the 
other has two.” 
She beckoned to the fluttering waiter, who bent down with 


proffered order card and pencil. Torrington watched her hesitate 
for an instant and begin to write. Then there was a laughing 
greeting from behind, and they both started, facing Mrs. Stacey and 
Percy Winslow, who were regarding them with amused interest. 

“What is the game—consequences ?” asked the latter quizzi- 
cally. Hope Lathrop laid the card upon the linen, where the uneasy 
servant pounced upon it, making off toward the kitchens, 

“We've had a dreadful time getting the Trevanos’,” said Mrs. 
Stacey, settling herself impressively. ‘If it hadn’t been for Percy | 
don’t know what | should have done. Those telephone centrals are 
so very uncivil.” 

“ Just fancy if you were a telephone central,” laughed Winslow. 
“Just fancy ! Would you feel like being civil? Would you now, 
really ?” 

To Torrington their gay rallying was the reincarnated grasp of 
the park patrolman, with Hope Lathrop vanishing beyond, tossing 
him defiance. The thought faded with the touch of the waiter 
upon his arm, The man was apologetically presenting the order 
card. 

“ Pardon, m’sieu’,” said the waiter, ‘there is one little mistake. 
It is plain that there is a ‘three.’ But three what? That the chef 
may know, m’sieu’.” 

Torrington crumpled the card in his hand, 
table. 

“They tell me you’re migrating to Uncle Freddie’s copper 
mines to-morrow,” said Percy Winslow, busy with the wine list. 

HEMIES replied Torrington, speaking slowly as if he would draw 
the girl’s eyes up to meet his own. “I’m going to-morrow, but I’m 
coming back in the fall.” 

Mrs. Stacey held out a finger silencingly. 
“ They’re playing Terrini’s song,” 

The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you as we part. 


staring across the 


“Listen,” she said. 


The strings sang it sobbingly. 

“Isn't it odd that they should play that to-night when we’re all 
here?” finished Mrs. Stacey. “And now, Percy, you may order 
dinner.” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


ALL CHILDREN 
EXCEPT INFANTS 
IN ARMS MUST 
BE PAID FOR. 
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IN THE TRAM CAR 
Conductor: What are you nussing ’im tor? 


Mother: ’Cos he’s a hinfant 


Conductor: A hinfant? 


Mother: Yuss! He’s jest got off paying for ’is last suit of clothes ‘cos the law syes he’s a hinfant, and yer don't 
suppose I’m goin’ ter spend money on fares when | can nuss ‘im? Not me! 
oO 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor,“ The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Hit Him Again 

There was a meeting at the local chapel called by the minister to 
discuss the question of the- repair of the building, which had been 
allowed to get into a bad state. Great hopes were entertained of the 
generosity of Brother Wagtopp, a local pork butcher, but some dis- 
appointment was felt when he only promised a couple of sovereigns. 
During the prayer which followed the proceedings a piece of plaster 
became detached from the ceiling and fell on to Wagtopp’s head 
with a soft thud. More frightened than hurt that worthy jumped up 
and exclaimed, “Jerusalem! [ll give five pounds.” The pastor, 
however, only paused in the devotions to add earnestly to the prayer, 
“ Hit him again, Lord, hit him again.’—E. Chance, clo Mrs. B. Dalton, 
Maltravers Street, Arundel. 


A Yankee Yarn 


It was in the commercial room of a large hotel and, of course, 
the company included a traveller from America, who was holding 
forth on the speed of the railways of his native land. ‘‘ Only about a 
fortnight ago,” said he, “I travelled from New York to a place 150 
miles distant in an hour and fifty-five minutes.” But before he had 
time to say any more an old London commercial replied, “‘ There is 
no comparison to be made between the railways in question. For 
instance, only yesterday when I was in Manchester I received a wire 
from London, ‘ Return immediateiy.’ I promptly went to the station, 
booked third, and came home in a second.”—Frederich L. Burch, 
21, Elton Road, Hertford, Herts. 


Wanted, a Goat 


A clergyman ina London church recently gave out as the text 
for his sermon, ‘ He shall set the sheep on His right hand and the 
goats on the left.’ In the course of his sermon he exclaimed, 
“Which of you, my brethren, would care to bea goat?” He then 
repeated his question and paused to give the congregation time to 
ponder on his words. After some seconds of silence a coster at the 
back of the church rose to his feet and said with an air of resignation, 
“ Well, if this ere bloomin’ show can’t go on without someone bein’ 
a goat I don’t mind tryin’ me ’and.”—4A. S. Nottie, H.M.S. “ Prince 
George,”’ Gibraltar. 


Happy with Either 


A maiden lady was ill and the minister paid her a visit. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the lady, “1 suppose by to-morrow night I shall be in Beelze- 
bub’s’ bosom.” “No,” said the minister, ‘you mean Abraham’s 
bosom.” ‘ Well, either will do. When you have lived as long as 
I have and never been married you are not so particular.”—WMiss 
Butterfield, Long Preston, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 


Native 


Tourist, to inhabitant of a sleepy little north-country hamlet : 
“ Are you a native of this place?” “Am I what?” “Are you a 
native?” At this moment the inhabitant’s wife, a tall, sour-faced 
woman, appeared upon the scene and turning to her spouse said 
scornfully, ‘* Ain’t ye got no sense, Jim? He means, wuz ye livin’ 
here when ye wuz born or wuz ye born before ye began livin’ here ? 
Now answer him.”—Miss Newport, Rockview, Inistioge, Kilkenny. 


PS CENTIMOS. = 


Much Married 


A Scotsman had lost his way, and seeing a woman on her door- 
step asked herif she could direct him. ‘‘No, but my husband might 
be able to; he is at the back door,” answered the woman. The 
Scotsman went to the back door and returning said, “I can’t find 
your husband ; there is only a Chinaman out there.” ‘Oh, that is 
my husband.” ‘What? A respectable woman like you married to 
a Chinaman?” “That is nothing ; the woman next door is just as 
respectable and she is married to a Scotsman.”—L. D. T., The 
Rectory, Rock, Bewdley. 


Lucky Corpulence 


Henry Rahr, a wealthy brewer of Green Bay, Wisconsin, who 
was sued for £10,000 for alienating the affections of a neighbour’s 
wife, obtained a verdict by an amusing turn in the case. Rahr 
refused to give evidence until after several witnesses had sworn that 
they saw the lady whose affections were alleged to have been 
alienated sitting on his lap. Then he got up on his feet, and dis- 
playing a record rotundity of figure to the judge and jury asked, 
“ How can anyone sit on what ain’t? Who can find a Jap on me ?” 
No one could, and Mr. Rahr gained his case.—J. Hamilton Evans, 3, 
Carlton Villas, Paignton, Devonshire, 


Pat and the Yankee 

As Pat, an old joker, 
And Yankee more sly, 
Riding together a gibbet pass by, 
Says the Yankee to Pat, 

“Tf I don’t make too free, 
Give that gallows its due, 
Pray where would you be ?” 

“ Faith, honey,” says Pat, 

** And that’s easily known, 
I’d be riding to town 
Be meself all alone.” 

—Miss S. A. Masser, co Major O’Gowan, Holly Lodge, York 


A Little Knowledge 


A priest announced that a collection would be taken to defray 
the cost of coal for heating the church. Everybody contributed but 
Tim Nolan, who gave a sly wink as the plate was presented to him. 
The priest after service took his parishioner to task. ‘‘ Now, Tim,” 
he asked, “why didn’t you give something, if it was but little ?” 
“ Faith, ’m on to yez!” said Tim. ‘ What do you mean?” “Oh, 
nothing. Just that I’m on to yez, that’s all.” “Tim, your words 
are disrespectful ; what do you mean ?” “Oh faith, father, a-thrying 
to make us believe yez wants the money to buy coal to heat the 
church an’ yer riverence knows it’s heated by steam.”—Mrs. M. 
Cusack, Main Street, Cashel, co. Tipperary. 


Fluctuation of the Water-mark 
A traveller passing through a Lincolnshire town was surprised to 
see a post on which was marked the height to which the river had 
risen during the great floods of 1880. Turning toa native he asked, 
‘* Did the river really rise to that mark in that year ?” ‘ No,” replied 
the native, ‘‘ but the children used to obliterate the original mark so 


the mayor ordered it to be put higher so as to be out of their reach.” 
—C. H. Hurn, 5, St. Mary's Street, Stamford, Lincs. 


CENTIMOS 


“DON QUIXOTE” CENTENARY COMMEMORATION STAMPS 


This set of eight Stamps has just been issued by the Spanish Government to commemorate the centenary of the publication of ‘‘Don Quixote." They 
represent scenes in the illustrious careers of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, and bear a medallion portrait of Miguel de Cervantes on the left side. 
They will be in circulation for fourteen days only 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


AT THE BOARD SCHOOL 


My face was a lot dirtier than wot yours was 


well, you’re older 


Yes; 


First Girl (proudly) 


Second Girl: 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Brother to a 
Duke.—Though the 
Duke of Buccleuch 
is buying land to 
round off his estates 
at Langholm he is 
by no means 
wealthy for a duke. 
A good deal of the 
Buccleuch money 
went to his brother, 
Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, when the 
old duke died. Lord 
Montagu was. al- 
ways the favourite 
son, and his father 
was resolved to 
leave him more 
than a mere cadet’s 
portion. Ditton 
Park, too, fell to 
him afterwards 
when his mother 
died. Beaulieu, 
where he lives, is 
rather a pretty 
place. Originally 
it was an old abbey, 
but the present 
house is modern 
though the © sur- 
roundings suggest 
the medizeval. The 
monks of Beaulieu 
in the pre-Reforma- 
tion days were a 
merry crew, and the 
old landing place 
near at hand could 
tell some tales of 
the smuggling ven- 
tures in which—if 
tradition does not lie—they took a decided personal interest. Lord 
Montagu’s eldest son, Mr. John Scott Montagu, the editor of 
The Car, lives at the lodge in the village and has a comfortable 
bungalow as well close by. 


of Hesse, brother of the Landgrave. 


An Energetic Baronet.—When Mr. Robert Dennis implored us 
to protect his friends the baronets from impending bankruptcy I 
presume that energetic inventor, Sir Charles Ross of Balnagowan, 
was not in his mind. According to the books he owns about 
357,000 acres—a considerable advance upon the irreducible minimum 
which I am told Mr. Jesse Collings once fixed at the mystical 
number of three. His huge acreage has not made him a drone by 
any means. He is only thirty-three but has been twice married 
and once divorced, has fought in South Africa at the head of a 
troop he raised himself, and has given Canada a military rifle on 
satisfactory terms. It was this invention that brought him into 
touch with his second wife, who was Miss Pattie Ellison of Louis- 
ville, U.S.A. He had to make several trips to Canada about the 
rifle, and he took New York ex route with the happiest results. 
Lady Ross is a great-granddaughter of one of Washington’s 
generals, and their wedding in 1901 was on the grand scale. The 
Four Hundred were immensely interested, and Mr. August Belmont 
actually lent the happy couple his private car to travel from Louis- 
ville to New York. Sir Charles, I regret to say, has been laid up 
lately with an injured knee. 


A Brilliant Pianist.—Quite apart from the warm welcome a 
countess always receives in democratic America Lady Limerick’s 
talents are such as to make her proposed concert tour a pronounced 
success. She is a very brilliant pianist and was a great favourite 
with Queen Victoria, whose love of music. was.intense. When her 
Majesty was in Ireland shortly before her death Lady Limerick 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY 


A PRINCELY FAMILY WITH TWO SETS OF TWINS 


These are the children of the Kaiser’s youngest sister, Margaret, who is married to Prince Frederick Charles 


and Wolfgang (twins), born 1896; Richard and Christopher (twins), born 1901 
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WEEK. 


used to play to her 
every night by 
special command. 
The foundress of the 
Shamrock League 
is a tall, beautiful- 
looking Irishwoman 
with soft dark-brown 
eyes and fair brown 
hair with a glint of 
red gold in it, and 
she dresses in a pic- 
turesque style that 
derives its distinc- 
tion rather from the 
grace of form than 
from profusion of 
ornament. Her one 
little extravagance 
in dress is her hat, 
and that is gene- 
rally of the large 
picture variety. 
Lady — Limerick 
hunts a good deal, 
and her little son, 
Lord  Glentworth, 
though he is. only 
ten, also rides to 
hounds like a vete- 
ran; indeed, he 
learned to ride 
almost as soon as 
he learned to walk. 


Lady Katharine 
Egerton. — Every- 


Voight 
body about Worsley 
is wishing luck to 
The children are—Frederick, born 1893; Maximilian, born 1894; Philip Lad y Katharine 


Egerton, who is so 
soon to be married 
to Mr. Charles 
Lady Katharine is the first of Lady Beatrice Kemp’s. 
four surviving sisters to follow her example. One of those dark, 
pale-looking, earnest people who somehow manage to make 
themselves very popular, Lady Katharine is very quiet in her manner 
and in her tastes, yet everybody likes her though she does not seem 
to care very much for society. Like her father, Lord Ellesmere, she 
is inclined to be bookish; but she rides a good deal, and when the 
shooting is on she frequently tramps out with the parties, wearing a 
tam-o’-shanter, a short skirt, and hobnailed boots. Next to books I 
think her particular hobby is photography. The Ellesmeres and 
the Buccleuchs, by the way, are very friendly, and while Lord 
Brackley is a chum of Lord Herbert Scott (who was married the 
other day to Mr. George Edwardes’s niece) Lady Constance Scott is 
the most intimate friend of Lady Katharine Egerton. 


Hardy. 


The Queen’s Doubles.—Lord and Lady Normanton are going to: 
spend the summer at Lady Francis Cecil’s place on Deeside, 
which they have taken for the season. Lady Normanton is the 
younger of the two nieces of the present Lord Strafford. The other 
is the Countess de Mauny Talvande, who used to be one of Queen 
Victoria’s maids of honour and who still spends most of her time in 
London. The countess, who was Lady Mary Byng, is a tall, stately, 
handsome woman, taller than her husband, who is a dapper little 
Frenchman with very Gallic manners and quite a connoisseur 
in ladies’ dress. I am told the countess always consults him on such 
matters and generally ends in adopting his ideas even when at 
variance with her own. The countess, by the way, does her hair 
exactly after the manner of Queen Alexandra’s, so does her sister ; 
and both she and Lady Normanton are so much like the Queen in 
dress and appearance that they are generally known as her Mayesty’s: 
doubles, 
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Future Marquis whose Ancestor Fell on Flodden Field. 


Dinham, 2 0rqguay 
LORD DOUGLAS OF HAWICK AND TIBBERS a 


Francis Archibald Kelhead Lord Douglas is the elder son of the Marquis of Queensberry and grandson of the creator of the Queensberry rules. He is 
just nine years old 
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A Week in Ireland—Co. 


PRESEN there are few more beautiful 

spots in the world than are to be foun | 
in county Kerry, “the Kingdom of Kerry” 
as Curran once called it, recalling the fact 
that there had been kings of Kerry in an 
earlier age. Kerry, if you look at the map of 
the British Isles, is very far away—at the 
remote south-west corner of the sister isle, but 
as a matter of fact it is infinitely easy to get 
there and will be made still easier in the near 
future. 

You are taken from one capital city to 
another by one of the most luxurious trains, 
departing from Euston by the London and 
North-Western Railway. If you travel by 
night, as | usually prefer to do, you are ac- 
commodated with quite the most comfortable 
system of sleeping apartments that is fur- 
nished by any railway in the world ; a boat of 
the most luxurious order, far larger and better 
than any provided for the Channel passage, 
takes you from Holyhead to Kingstown or 
North Wall, nor are you worried on the 
route by all the troubles of luggage exami- 
nation, which costs us all such agonies of 
mind when we visit the Continent. 

I have travelled to Dublin many times, 
and I think on the whole that it is less of 
an effort than a visit from one part of 
London to: another; Jet us say from 
St. John’s Wood to Stoke Newington, or 
from Clapham to Clapton—journeys which 
involve a var.ety of changes and infinite 
loss of temper. 

In-.Dublin you have a_ city which 
impressed -Sir Walter Scott even more 
than his own Edinburgh as a_ veritable 
metropolis. I have visited all the large 
cities of Europe and America, and there 
are, it seems to me, few finer sights than 
the one which reaches from the front of 
Trinity College, with those fine monuments 
of Burke and Goldsmith, past the beautiful 
Parliament buildings now known as the 
Bank of Ireland, over the O’Connell Bridge, 
and down Sackville Street to the Nelson 
Monument, which good Dubliners call 
“the Pillar.” 

But Dublin has been more than suffi- 
ciently described, with its cathedrals of 
Christ Church and St. Patrick, its Castle, its 
Phoenix Park, its innumerable literary asso- 
ciations, its atmosphere of political strife 
which gives every street and almost every 
house a history of its own, not forgetting 
St. Stephen’s Green, which so impressed 
Scott, and Merrion Square, which always 
ranks in my memory side by side with the 
Circus at Bath, for both blocks of buildings 
have given homes to a_ singularly large 
number of famous men. 

Before leaving Dublin, after seeing the 
recognised sights—and of these there are 
many concerning which the guide books have 
no record—the visitor must make himself 
acquainted with the surroundings of the city, 
and these will be an astonishing revelation to 
him. From the Nelson Pillar one may take 
a tram ride to the Hill of Howth and find 
oneself in the most beautiful scenery of sea 
and heather. 

Still more fortunate will one be if—as was 
the case with the present writer—one becomes 
the guest of an enthusiastic motorist and is 
carried by that means to some of the quieter and 
wilder regions of the Wicklow Hills, to regions 
of lake and gorse, returning by what is known 


as the Scalp and then back to the city past 
picturesque Enniskerry. But I must leave 
Dublin for county Kerry, where you are 
carried in four hours right across Ireland to 
Killarney by the Great Southern and Western 
Railway. This railway, which enjoys a 
monopoly of traffic through one of the most 
important districts of lreland—a district that 
is most a joy to the tourist—has efiectively 
replied to. those who criticised the hotels of 
the country by erecting four on its own account, 
all of which I have visited—one at Killarney, 
one at Kenmare, the third at Parknasilla, 
and yet another at Caragh Lake. 

I spent one night at the Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare, where the railway ends. The town 
is an exceedingly ugly one; twice before 
I had visited it, merely lunching at one of the 
village inns, and have been astonished that 
anyone should have a good word to say for 


WHAT IS A “MASTERPIECE ” ? 


[The novel-reading classes are devouring matter which 
has no more permanent literary merit than their own 
table-talk, and they are reading nothing else in the shape 
of books. They are encouraged by the critics to think 
that they are dwelling with masterpieces of the human 
mind.—ANpREW Lana.] . 


Is criticism but caprice, 
Or is it that we just forget ? 
Is every second noveleite 
A ‘masterpiece ” ? 
Superlatives, of course, increase, 
Though one can write the round by rote, 
For simple Saxon can’t connote 
The ‘ masterpiece.” 


Now, all may win the golden fleece 


On setting out from Fiction’s port ; 
The laurel falls on every sort 
Of “ masterpiece.” 


What of the master minds of Greece, 
When Ossa, piled on Pelion’s top, 
Makes every trifling lollipop 

A “masterpiece ? ” 


Barnums and boomsters, which are geese 
And which are swans I can’t make out, 
When every one of you must shout 

‘“* A masterpiece !” 


Remember Beck, my dear police, 

Whenever you attempt to spot 

A Dickens or a Walter Scott— 
A “masterpiece.” J. M. B. 


the place, so miserable and squalid had it 
appeared to me. But an evening spent in the 
Southern Hotel, Kenmare, entirely changed 
my point of view, partly from the fact that the 
hotel is as well managed as any I have ever 
visited. There is from all the windows a 
magnificent view of river and mountain. 
Kenmare, I found, is considered by many 
people to be the very best centre for a succes- 
sion of cycle journeys, and it gives, moreover, 
good sport to the angler. 

The following night | spent at Parknasilla, 
where on my previous visit the hotel had been 
ona much smaller scale and in another part 
of the extensive grounds. The disused build- 
ing is now known as the Bishop’s House. It 
was formerly the seat of Dr. Graves, the 
Protestant Bishop of Limerick, one of whose 
sons, Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, is perhaps 
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Dublin. 


best known as the author of ‘¢ Father O’ Flynn.” 
Yet another son, Mr. Charles L. Graves, is 
associated with Zhe Spectator and Punch, 
is the author of ‘The Hawarden Horace” 
anda Life of Sir George Grove, and is the 
part author with Mr. E. V. Lucas of that 
amusing skit, Wisdom While You Wait. 

The bishop certainly selected an ideal 
spot for a house, for the climatic conditions 
of Parknasilla are wonderful; roses, rhodo- 
dendrons, and camellias were in luxurious 
flower although it was early in the spring, and 
a very short pull in a large boat took us 
to Garinish, a little island owned by Lord 
Dunraven, and to Dereen, an estate of Lord 
Lansdowne’s. In both these spots you have 
a magnificent luxuriance of tropical and sub- 
tropical vegetation, palm trees of every variety, 
while seals disport themselves in the water at 
Dereen with remarkable friendliness. From 

our windows at Parknasilla we could see a 

number of torpedo-destroyers—ugly vessels 

I thought, but I was taken out to the Syvev, 

and was immensely interested in the work- 

ing of a torpedo. The next morning the 
vessels had disappeared, and we heard 

that they had gone off to Bantry Bay. A 

little later I learned of the accident to the 

Syren and felt that my visit to one of his 

Majesty’s ships had something of Jonah- 

like fatality. 

I must not forget a visit to Derry- 
nane House, the ancestral home of 
Daniel O'Connell, which is still occupied 
by a descendant of O’Connell, who will 
show you a pistol with which in the 
famous duel the liberator shot L’Estrange. 
From Parknasilla, which is unquestionably 
an ideal spot in which to spend a month 
or more, I all too hurriedly drove over 
Ballagh Bema Pass to Caragh Lake, 
where there is another Southern Hotel 

frequented by anglers, another 
glorious garden of flowers, roses and 
geraniums in full bloom even climbing 
up the sides of the house. One night was 
all too little to give to so delightful a spot, 
but there is a railway station at Caragh 

Lake to remind one of neglected duties, 

and so the next morning I took train 

back to Dublin and thence to London. 

In a short time, I think, the railway 
companies will issue an announcement em- 
phasising more definitely than hitherto the 
facilities with which the most picturesque 
spots in Ireland may be visited. “ Break- 
fast in London, dinner in Killarney,” is a 
form of advertisement which I strongly 

suggest to them, and let them lend all their 
energies to achieve this, and it can be done. 
Those who may think that more change is 
to be found in a trip to the Continent than 
a trip to Ireland I would desire to un- 
deceive. In the south-west of Ireland you 
are practically in a for.ign country—in a world 
of quite different ideals and quite different 
methods of life to those with which the 
mass of English people are conversant. 

To those unacquainted with the French 
and German languages there is certainly a 
very distinct advantage, for approximately 
the two countries speak the same tongue. 
Apart from this you will certainly find no 
more beautiful scenery in Germany or in 
France than you will find in the country 
in which I enjoyed my too few days of 
holiday. Ss. 


much 
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A Brilliant Novelist of To-day—Miss Elizabeth JIobins. 


Johns on & Hoffmann 


Miss Elizabeth Robins, who has written some books under the pseudonym of ‘‘C. E. Raimond,” hails from Kentucky, U.S.A., but she has elected to live 
the larger part of her life in England. She made her earlier distinction as the interpreter of Ibsen’s characters, notably that of Hilda Wangel in *‘The 
Master Builder” in 1893. Since then she has herself come into a remarkable literary kingdom, for a succession of novels have shown singular power, 
particularly ‘The Open Question,” ‘‘The Magnetic North,” and her latest novel which is just published by William Heinemann entitled ‘‘A Dark Lantern” 
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THE RUN ON “HAMLET ’”—RECENT REPRESENTATIVES OF 


i 
i 


MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AS “HAMLET” Pars Hictes MR. MARTIN #2) 
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THE MELANCHOLY PRINCE AND HIS LOST LOVE, OPHELIA. 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AS ‘ OPHELIA” 


Chancellor Fohnston & Hoffinann 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS ‘‘HAMLET” AT THE ADELPHI 


Mplsta Ti eIciLsast 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


A Dutch Manager.—Mr. de Vries has started as manager (at 


the Avenue) with /aspe7 
Sturgess from a German 
play. The idea is very 
similar to that of Ow 
Boys, but its tone is 
mere serious. Mr. de 
Vries scored as a suc- 
cessful pork butcher and 


obstinate though well- 
meaning father. Mr. 


Charles Troode was ex- 
cellent as Sidney Medli- 
cott, the college failure 
with business capacity. 
Miss Pattie Bell made 
an admirable mother 
and wife of the subdued 
type. Miss Dorothy 
Drake and Miss Dora 
Barton were pretty in 
small parts. 


“Miss Wingrove.” 
—Miss Wingrove at 
the Strand is an 
attempt to get out of the 
beaten track of musical 
comedy, but it is not alto- 
gether successful though 
Mr. Howard ‘Talbot's 
music is distinctly above 
the average. The plot 
is of the conventional 
character about a_ will 
which adjures Mr. Far- 
ren Soutar to marry 
Miss Millie Legarde. 
The fun is supplied by 
Mr. Arthur Williams as 
a waiter, the scene isa 
picturesque port in the 
Adriatic, and there you 
are. There are one or 


two good songs, notably ene about Solomon and his wives sung 
with great zest by Mr. Farren Soutar and a chorus of girls. 


- Bright, a comedy adapted by Mr. Arthur 


Lambert Weston 


MR. DE VRIES’S VENTURE—‘*JASPER BRIGHT” AT THE AVENUE 


Mr. de Vries is seen as a pork butcher in the middle of the picture. On his right are Miss Rita Jolivet 
(standing) as Catharine Hanway and Miss Pattie Bell as Mrs. Bright; on his left is Miss Dorothy Drake 
as Maud Meadows | 


man who hates noise and 


Miss Terriss’s Return.—\iss Ellaline Terriss is back at the 
Vaudeville, where Zhe Catch of the Season is still as great a 


favourite asever. Three 
new songs have been 


introduced by her— 
“Can’t you Speak?” 
“Buttercup,” and 


“Teasing ”—and all of 
them are sure to become 
favourites. 

The Mermaid Thea- 
tre. —Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, Zhe Silent Wo- 
man, was revived by the 
Mermaid Repertory Com- 
pany at the Great Queen 
Street ‘Theatre last week. 
Pepys considered it “ the 
wittiest comedy ” he had 
ever seen. Keeping this 
in mind, I listened care- 
fully through the whole 
production and found 
myself much at a loss to 
discover on what grounds 
Mr. Pepys based his 
assertion. Zhe Silent 
Woman is an old-time 
farce, and all that one 
to laugh at are 
some highly ridiculous 
if humorous situations. 
It is well worth 
if only for the sake of 
comparison with modern 
farcical comedy. 


ects 


seeing 


It was 
well played by the Mer- 
maid Company, the 
honours going mainly to 
Mr. Michael Sherbrooke 
as Truewit and to Mr. 
George Ingleton as 
Morose, the old genile- 


is plagued by a counterfeit ‘ silent 
woman” in order that he may will his possessions to a nephew. 


“HAMLET” BURLESQUED AT THE PALACE 
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MR. MASKELYNE 


In The Entranced Fakir 


The Home of Mystery.—Mr. J. N. Maskelyne has reproduced 
in his new “ Home of Mystery” his sketch, 7he Entranced Fakir, 
in which he figures as Daniel Daw, a showman. Besides the ‘‘ Gems 


of Animated  Photo- 
graphy” by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne there is to be 
seen a delightful magical 
episode called AY 
Valentine’s Eve by 
Mr. David  Devant. 
The famous illusion by 
Mr. Maskelyne, entitled 
Oh! or, the Mahatmas 
Outdone, in which a 
man is apparently precipi- 
tated through space while 
held by members of 
the audience, causes the 
greatest astonishment. 
The whole of the mystic 
and merry performance 
ends with the magical 
romance, Zhe Hermit 
of Killarney, showing 
some new and startling 
effects. 


Mr. Clarence Corri. 
—The musical director 
at the Hippodrome has 
had a long experience of 


the playhouse, for he first appeared (in a burlesque of Well Gwyn) 
A native of Greenwich he began his career as a 
bandmaster at Portsmouth. 


at the age of six. 


places. 
Dandy Fifth, for which 
Mr. G. R. Sims supplied 
the lyrics. 

Amateur Play- 
wrights. — The Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Henniker 
has written a comedy 
called Zhe Waiting 
Hour, which will. be 
produced at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, 
for a week, beginning on 
Monday. Zhe Whif- 
hand is the name of a 
comedy which has been 
written by Mrs. S. A. P. 
Kitcat and Mr. Keighley 
Snowden, It is to be 
acted on June 14 at 
Esher in aid of the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital 
for Women and Chil- 
dren. The cast includes 
Mrs. Adrian Ross, the 
wife of my brilliant con- 
tributor, and Mrs. Kitcat 
herself. 


It may be remembered that he wrote the music for Ze 


HUBERMAN 


The famous violinist 


A SCENE FROM ‘THE DICTATOR” AT THE COMEDY 


This picture shows Brooke Travers (Mr. William Collins), who has escaped to Porto Bajfios in Central 
America to avoid arrest for a supposed murder, playing poker with the soldiers who are supposed to 
guard him 


hand. The accompanying picture 


Since then he has served in many 


RUSSIAN PLAYERS OF A STRANGE INSTRUMENT 


The new orchestra at the Hotel Victoria, which has also a charming palm-tree lounge 
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Hana 


MR. CLARENCE CORRI 


Musical conductor at the Hippodrome 


An English Singer for Germany.—The tables are being turned, 
.or Mr. Robert Maitland has been engaged for the Stadt Theatre in 
Mayence, of which Mr. Max Behrend has been appointed director. 


Mr. Maitland recently 
sang to Mr. Behrend, 
who was so struck with 
his German diction and 
interpretation of Wagner 
that he engaged him on 
the spot. When Mr. 
Maitland sang last in 
February at a_ great 
Wagner concert in Ger- 
many the critics referred 
to him as holding a posi- 
tion in the first and 
foremost rank of Wagner 
singers. He has studied 
for German opera in 
London with Mr. Her- 
mann Griinebaum. 


Huberman. — The 
great Polish violinist is 
back in London. Since 
he was here last he met 
with a terrible accident 
in Nice, when by a slip 
of the razor he was 
stropping he severed an 
artery of the left wrist 


and by a hair’s breadth escaped the permanent loss of the left 
was taken 
English residence, Walton-on-Thames, by the Comtesse Stackel- 
berg, cousin of the well-known Russian diplomat. 


at Huberman’s 


An Oriental Orches- 
tra in London. —A 
musical novelty has been 
introduced into London, 
for in the pretty new 
lounge and palm garden 
of the Hotel Victoria an 
Oriental ballalika — or- 
chestra, under the direc- 
tion of Elie Lazare, is 
performing (for the first 


time in England). The 
ballalika is of very 


ancient origin, and is 
an imitation of the old 
Egyptian tambourine. 
The instrument was 
actually taken to Russia 
by the Tartars when they 
invaded the country 
under Tamerlane. 

Sir Henry Irving’s 
Becket.—The picture of 
Sir Henry Irving, which 
I ascribed to Miss Cas- 
wall Smith, came from 
the Cameron Studio. 
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“POOR HARRY CONWAY” 


‘A Benefit for a Stricken Player 


he stage career of “handsome Harry 
Conway ” was comparatively brief, for 
it lasted barely thirteen years, but it was un- 
usually brilliant. Perhaps the shortness of 
the actor’s public life was the penalty that he 
paid for his success. It is sad to think that 
he was stricken ere he reached middle-age, 
for, born in 1850, his theatrical record was 
practically closed at the end of the year 1885. 
So that, although he still lives, one has_per- 
force to write of his achievements in the 
comparatively distant past, a period which 
ended nearly twenty years ago. 

Conway is an assumed name, the player’s 
real and full one being Henry Blenkinsop 
Coulson. Originally intended for the army, 
Mr. Conway was educated firstly at Rossall 
and then at the university of Berlin. While 
a student he developed a. passion for the 
stage, and, following his inclination in this 
direction, he obtained an engagement with 
the late Ada Cavendish, under whose manage- 
ment he made his first appearance at the 
Olympic Theatre as Bernard in a play that is 
now forgotten, a morbid drama, written by 
Edmund Yates and A. W. Dubourg, entitled 
Without Love. This was on December 16, 
1872. Mr. Conway was fortunate in soon 
obtaining an excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The unexpected absence of the 
“jeune premier ”’—for, in those days, actors 
were engaged for definite lines of “ business ” 
—gave Mr. Conway an opening of which he 
speedily took advantage and thereby reaped 
the benefit. He was entrusted with the part 
of David Copperfield in an important revival 
of Little Ew’ly, and his youth, musical voice, 
and handsome appearance rapidly won him 
prominence, A_ provincial tour of some 
seventeen weeks’ duration followed, and the 
young actor was then fortunate in becoming 
a member of the Lyceum company. 

Mr. Conway made his first appearance at 
the Lyceum, as Francois in Récheliew, on 
September 27, 1873. At this house he 
subsequently acted Christian in Zhe Bells, 
Lord Moray in Charles the First, Count de 
Flamarens in PAzlif, Osric during the 200 
nights run of Hamlet, and several parts in the 
farces which preceded the principal pieces 
of the evening. The experience was a fortu- 
nate one in every respect, and Mr. Conway 
was always firm in his praise of the kindly 
assistance which he received during those 
early years from Henry Irving. From the 
Lyceum, Mr. Conway again went into the 
country, under the management of Mrs. John 
Wood, playing a round of light-comedy parts, 
including Sir Benjamin Backbite and Sir 
Frederick Blount. 

Then came an important step on the 
ladder of fame. In August, 1875, Mr. Con- 
way joined the company of the Haymarket 
Theatre, his opening part being Dick Dowlas 
in The Heir at Law, Mr. Conway had to 
wait some little time for his great chance. 
This came on January 17, 1876, when he 
played Romeo to the Juliet of Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson, and immediately stepped into great 
favour with the public. With the same 
gifted actress at the head of the company, 
Mr. Conway acted Orlando, Lucio in Measure 
Sor Measure, Lord Tinsel in The Hunchback, 
and Sebastian in 7welfth Night. In the 
autumn of the same year—1876—he went on 
tour with Miss Neilson, playing Romeo to 
her Juliet, Orlando to her Rosalind, Claude 


Melnotte to her Pauline, Charles Surface to 
her Lady Teazle, and so on, 

Mr. Conway next became a member of 
the Court Theatre, where he played in Zhe 
Brothers, a piece by Charles Coghlan, on 
his opening night, November 2, 1876. Mr. 
Conway had for companions in this play 
Mr. John Hare and Miss Ellen Terry, and, 
although burdened with an objectionable cha- 
racter, he acquitted himself with great distinc- 
tion by reason of this admirable acting. In 


Window & Grove 


MR. H. B. CONWAY 


On whose behalf a matinée will be held to-morrow 


August, 1877, Mr. Conway again joined Miss 
Neilson on her provincial tour and acted 
with her the same parts that he had played 
during the previous year. On February 2, 
1878, he returned with Miss Neilson to the 
Haymarket Theatre, and, remaining at this 
house, he played with E. H. Sothern in Zhe 
Crushed Tragedian and other pieces. In 
August, Mr. Conway joined the Bancroft com- 
pany at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre— 
now revivified as the Scala—and acted there 


MISS ADELAIDE NEILSON AS 


‘*IMOGENE ” 


in Diplomacy, Good for Nothing, and other 
pieces. Mr. Conway remained under the 
Bancroft égime for a lengthy engagement. 
On January 20, 1883, at the Haymarket, he 
played George d’Alroy in Caste to the 
Hawtree of Mr. Bancroft, the Eccles of David 
James, the Esther of Miss Florence Gerard, 
and the Polly of Mrs. Bancroft. On December 
19, 1885, Mr. Conway appeared as Faust in 
the Lyceum production, but illness overtook 
him and he retired from the cast. A. B. 
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WAGNER AS A FASHION 


_ At Covent Garden 


alas two cycles of “ The Ring” at Covent 

Garden have served to show that 
Wagner is more emphatically the fashion 
than ever. His progress has been slow. 
Read Dannreuther’s account (in “ Grove”) of 
the first attempt at a Wagner festival (in con- 
cert form) in London some thirty years ago 
and you will understand the immense distance 
we have travelled since those days. 

Yet while Society filled the stalls and 
boxes I fancy the other parts of the house 
were lar,ely recruited from a special public 
which is musical rather than operatic, literary 
rather than dramatic. One saw exactly the 
same sort of people as attend the Stage 
Society’s productions and revel in what the 
average man in his question-begging way 
calls ‘‘exotic” plays. This public is unmis. 
takable. They carry their creed in then 
clothes just as much asa priest does. The 
men, for instance, favour “ Shakspere ” collars 
and soft hats. Their womenfolk have a 
penchant for waistless, square-cut, Greek- 
patterned gowns and flat-heeled shoes. Many 
of them have been to Bayreuth, and the per- 
fect Wagnerite grumbles, when at Covent 
Garden, that the operas lack the Bayreuth 
finish, and at Bayreuth that the cycle has not 
been done so well as it was on some former 
occasion. The perfect Wagnerite, in fact, is 
rarely satisfied for the simple reason that no 
two of them are agreed on what Wagnerism 
stands for. To some it is a philosophy, to 
others it is a music system, but in no case 
does the question of pure music come in so 
dominantly as in the case of the operatic 
work of other composers. 

But I fancy that the philosophic import of 
“The Ring” is losing its hold, that its value 
as pure music is gaining the ascendency 
which I feel sure posterity will attribute to it. 
This is shown in the improved quality of the 
soloists’ voices. I have no_ hesitation in 
saying that in the past we have had Briinn- 
hildes who had no voice and Siegfrieds who 
would not earn £1 a week in any other opera. 
They have all had intelligence, but in every 
other aspect (including the purely physica? 
one) beauty has been far to seek, The 
Wagnerite has been content with the magni- 
ficent whole—the gorgeous orchestration and 
the staging—so that the Philistine’s conten- 
tion that Wagner ‘could not create a “tune” 
and did not know the compass of a voice has 
almost seemed true. That has changed, 
During the last two weeks we have had 
people who can really and truly sing. 

Yet when all is said and done the out- 
standing merit of Wagner is for me _ his 
marvellous ingenuity with an orchestra, for 
here he practically created a voice, whereas he 
has not been able to add materially to the 
scope of the human voice. The cycles have 
also strengthened a growing wonder that 7e 
Rhinegold (with its glorious Valhalla ending) 
and The Gétterdimmerung are not intro- 
duced to us singly as Siegfried and The 
Valkyrie have been for quite a long time. 
The Rhinegold is particularly well suited for 
the conventional after-dinner evening, for it 
plays only 23 hours. 

The demand for pure music is shown in 
the reintroduction of Italian opera and Italian 
singers. The perfect Wagnerite, of course, 
hates this revival as mere reaction : yet who 
but a crank prefers a poor voice constantly out 
of tune to a Caruso or a Melba? 
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HOW LONDON ENJOYS ITSELF IN THE EVENINGS 


A. Remarkable Picture of a Big Crowd at the Coliseum. 
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Laken specially for“ The Lutter.” by Campbell & Gray 
This remarkable picture was taken at the fourth performance at the Coliseum. It gives a very vivid idea of the immense crowds eager for amusement. It will be noticed 
that one gentleman in the first row of stalls hid his face from the camera. But why? 
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ne of our best-known actor-managers has been easing his bosom 
of its perilous stuff by inveighing against the middleman 
through whose nefarious actions theatres are run up to impossible 
rents, and programmes and coat-pegs are exorbitantly charged for, 
so that managers, even if they have high aims, are unable to produce 
anything but the particular rubbish that is sure of a certain vogue. 
The complaint is justified but is perhaps excessive. It is quite true 
that many theatres are only to be had at an altogether preposterous 
rental, looking at their original cost of building and very often at 
the recent fortunes of the houses. Yet more theatres are being built 
and will doubtless be taken at advanced rentals. 


he middleman is often a person dragged into extortion by his 
own mishaps. Tne method of building and running a theatre 
nowadays is excellently fitted to create the middleman. In the first 
place, the site of the theatre is hardly ever freehold. The would-be 
theatre-owner has to pay heavy sums and promise a thumping 
ground rent for a long lease of his site. He then builds his theatre, 
generally on borrowed money, and has to provid: interest and 
sinking fund for this money. He then, unless he means to be a 
manager himself, grants a lease to someone else at a rental sufficient 
to cover ground rent, interest, and sinking fund, and to give himself 
a fair profit on the transaction. Unless the manager, therefore, 
builds the new theatre for himself, in which case he may possibly 
spend an unnecessary amount of money, we have two intermediaries 
between the full ownership of the theatre and the manager—the 
ground landlord and the builder, not to mention the capitalists who 


found the money. 
Sometimes, indeed, a middleman takes a lease of a theatre with 
the intention of reletting it to others at an advanced rental, 
and this is the wicked forestaller and regrater of things theatrical 
whom the actor-manager denounces. But far more often the middle- 
man did not intend to be such. He has taken the theatre with the 
intention of being a successful manager himself, perhaps even an 
actor-manager. He starts management, generally on borrowed 
capital, and possibly fails in his first and other pieces to attract 
public support. What is he to do? His capital, or that of his 
backers, is gone; he can no longer find the money to produce 
another play. He has, or rather his creditors have, no remaining 
asset but the lease of the theatre. Therefore, he lets the theatre at 
an advanced rental to some other manager or middleman, and the 
difference goes to repay his losses or those of his associates. The 
new manager possibly fails again, and having Jost his capital 
transfers his lease, or what is left of it, and so the game goes on— 
far from merrily. The refreshment bars and sale of programmes 
have probably been let for the whole lease by the first, or at any 
rate the second, manager. It is obvious that until some one of the 
successive entrepreneurs collapses completely and sacrifices his hold 
of the house for a trifle, or loses it from inability to pay the rent, the 
cost of the theatre to a manager cannot decrease and is likely to 
increase. 


Byen the earnest and ambitious actor-manager is not exempt from 
the misfortunes that make a manager into a middleman. He 
must have capital as well as artistic reputation, and to get the 
capital he must employ a middleman or become one himself. If an 
actor-manager is not supporied by a complaisant and _ liberal 
“backer” he must obtain his resources by a commercial method, 
by making over to a syndicate, let us say, his lease of the theatre, 
which is the only asset of much value that he possesses apart from 
his own talents. The scenery, costumes, and acting rights of past 
plays are usually worth very little. The necessary margin of cash 
for his ventures such a manager can only obtain (if he has not 
private resources) by selling the lease to the syndicate at a higher 
figure than he gave for it—that is, by himself becoming a middleman, 
V hile the enhancing of rents and the infliction of exorbitant fees 
for programmes and cloakrooms undoubtedly damage the 
stage, yet it is an obvious exaggeration to make the middleman who 
causes this increase of outlay chiefly responsible for the dragging 
fortunes of the drama. The middleman is merely commercial it is 
true, but the theatre must have a sound commercial basis if it is to 
endure. The rent of the theatre, however increased, is not the largest 
item of expenditure. The average cost of production, the salary list, 
the advertising bill, all have gone up in portentous proportion. Even 
authors are better paid than formerly, though not many of them get 
as much as the leading performers of their pieces. 


Ee is true that rents have gone up beyond what the average fortunes 

of the theatre warrant. So have salaries, so above all have the 
initial expenses of dresses and scenery. Very often it has taken 
half-a-dozen middlemen, mostly unsuccessful managers, to raise the 
weekly rent of the theatre by the cost of one dress or the salary of 
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one comedian. Now the manager in arranging his production deals 
direct with the manufacturer. He has estimates and offers from 
scene-painter, designer, costumier, and property-man. He knows 
the cost of advertisements and posters beforehand. The salaries he 
gives are matters of written agreement. All these expenses, there- 
fore, he fixes for himself without middlemen, yet all these have grown 
enormously. The manager who complains of the middleman is like 
the Radical complaining of Tory taxes while himself engaged in 
raising the rates, or the Tory denouncing Radical rates while 
increasing the taxes. : 


~he reason of this general growth in extravagance and expense is 
partly the increase of wealth and the appetite for enjoyment, 

but chiefly, I am convinced, the tendency of all mankind, and 
managers not least of mankind, to follow one another like sheep. 
Actor-managers are less given to this slavish imitation than others ; 
by the fortunate chance of their condition they are bound to consult 
their own individual temperaments as well as the supposed set of 
public taste. One actor-manager may repeat himself, but he must not 
repeat another. None but himself must be his ‘double.’ But even 
the nefarious middleman who snaps up theatres is most often only 
following a fashion. He sees others going in for dabbling in theatrical 
enterprise, and he thinks there is money or amusement to be made 
by the speculation so he follows suit. More often than not he 


injures himself more than he does the drama. 
[: would be quite possible for managers, without impairing the 
attractiveness of their ventures, to reduce their expenses enor- 
mously if they would have more self-confidence and more knowledge. 
The public comes to the theatre to be amused or thrilled, not to see 
elaborate scenery «r gorgeous dresses or even favourite actors in 
unsuitable parts. There hardly ever was a piece that cost so little to 
mount and run as Charley's Aunt, and few pieces can have made 
so much money. Even in scenery and dresses a blue peak on the 
back cloth will catch the eye more than elaborate heaps of imitation 
eranite in the foreground, and a picturesque cut of a gown will linger 
on the recollection when acres of gold lace are forgotten. The same 
is true with the plays, and far moreso. Art is what really tells. 
Splendour alone will not save even a pantomime. 


hat has damaged, and will continue to damage, all sorts of 
theatrical entertainments in all ages and countries, but 
especially here and now, is that those who] are responsible for select- 
ing and producing plays and other pieces but seldom know much 
about the merits and defects, literary and dramatic, of the works 
submitted to them. Actor-managers know if their own parts are 
good, but many of them have yet to learn that there are no good 
parts in a bad play, though there is usually at least one bad part in 
a good play. Other managers choose more or less at random, ‘The 
best of them have an instinct, often too vague to explain, for the 
public taste; the worst—well, of them come the middlemen who 
regard the theatre ‘as a bucket shop.” Very often they do not 
trust their own judgment and take refuge in the employment of 
those who have been successful in the past, thus paying much and 
occasionally getting very little. 


he theatrical middleman will soon perish of his own too-much. 
Already certain theatres are apt to be vacant for a time, and 
yet others are being built. Before very long we may see theatre- 
owners employing middlemen to get their houses let at all. Then 
the present ridiculous extravagance of productions and the inflated 
salaries of the more popular performers will be alike cut down. 
When the comedian is exchanging repartees with a facetious judge 
in some theatrical case of the future the jester in the box will not 
have the advantage in income as well as in dignity over his brother 
on the bench, and then the public will get the use of hat-pegs 
gratis and will not have to pay half-a-guinea for a stall or a shilling 
for sixpennyworth of whisky and soda or chocolates, 


How doth the wicked middleman 
Go forth on plunder bent, 

And gather money, all he can, 
By putting up the rent. 


How cheerfully he works the bats, 
How dear he sells an ice, 

And furnishes his cheap cigars 
At best Havana price. 


In dresses, salaries, and scenes, 
Let less be spent, and then 

The manager may have the means 
To oust the middlemen. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


his week, in addition to our prize 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 

“A Young Archer,” H. B. Wal- 
thew, Bank of Africa, Beira. 

“Lady Godiva,” Miss M. E. Little 
g1, Woodville Road, Cathays, Cardiff. 

“ Pulpit in Exeter,” Miss C. Turle, 
Vere Lawn, Cedars Road, Beckenham. 

“A Piece of Old China,” E. Chap- 
man, c/o Linstead and Davis, Hong 
Kong. 

“ Begging,” H. Wilson, Cavendish, 
Suffolk. 

“An Old Welsh Church,” W. M. 
Dodson, Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales. 

“Saturday’s Market, Kingstown, 
West Indies,” Miss Buchanan, Brent- 
wood, Hoylake, Cheshire. 

“A Boat on the Wyre off Fleet- 
wood,” Miss Haddon, 14, Bushell 
Place, Preston, Lancs. 

“On the Stort, Harlow,” H. Lons- 
dale, Whitegate Drive, Blackpool. 

“On the Beach,” A. Smith, 2209, 
Barkerhouse Road, Nelson, Lancs. 


THE HANDY MAN OF THE 
Second Prize—W. Smart, 40, Compayne Gardens, West Hampstead 


ON GUARD 
Fourth—R, W. Creed, 2, Carriglee Western Road, Cork is not required. 


LAKE MERGELEN, ALETSCH 


“ BUZZARD 


First Prize—Miss Mack, 51, Braid Road, Edinburgh 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at onetime. The negative 
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GLACIER, SWITZERLAND 


“Look Where I Am,” Miss E. M. 
Smith, Carlton Hall, Worksop. 

“ Land in Sight,” Dr. J. Gray Dun- 
canson, Wingfield House, Shooters 
Hill, S.E. 

“The Study of a Head,” Miss V. 
Clutterbuck, Chequers Court, Butler’s 
Cross, Bucks. 

“ The Cathedral, Las Palmas, Grand 
Canary,” Miss D. Miller, Fairwood, 
Sydenham Hill. 

“A Large Norwegian Glacier near 
Mundal,” Miss I. M. Gilchrist, 200, 
Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

“Stone Tracery Work, Emperor 
Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandarah,” E. M. 
Slaughter, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
S.W. 

““A Scotch Collie,” Miss M. John- 
stone, Hopetown, West Cults, Aber- 
deenshire. 

“May Blossom,” C. Labdon, Stan- 
lake, Twyford. 

“The Mid-day Meal,” H. M. Ha- 
drill, Fitzroy House, Fitzroy Square, 
W.C. 


THEIR FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK 


Third Prize—Charles J. Hankinson, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth 


A BELLE OF BOSNIA 
Fifth—C. M. Oakshott, South Dene, Rochdale 


PAE TAGE ER 


Fim de Saison. 


SCENE: The Gallery atl Monte Carlo, Several people are taking tea at the 
Little tables attached to Ciro’s Restaurant. M. Ciro himself is listening 
appreciatively to his orchestra. He is also attempting to estimate the precise 
number of million francs that he has made this season. Stiff, he does not look a 
rich or even a vulgar man. Charles, his eminent ma%tre d’hétel, a cross between 
the admirable Schurin of the Carlton and a minister of the interior (without a 
portfolio), is beaming upon him. *Sem,’? the Max Beerbohm of France, is 
hungrily looking about searching for a belated victim, The sun is trying to 
make up for its misspent youth and is shining busily at the end of the season 
as it should have shone six weeks ago, 


CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (a brindled member of the 
ancient race imperiously to a group of formless females 
whom he has invited to tea): Sit down (hospitably). What do 
you want? Anything in season—or in reason. Ha! ha! (ZLhey 
sit down and do not applaud his pleasantry.) Gargong ! 

A WAITER: M’sieur. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN: Tea poor sank a garto. 

THE WAITER (instantly producing a tray of tiny strawberry 
tartlets, a Monte Carlo speciality for which anything from 
1 franc 50 to 5 francs apiece, according to the imbecility of the 
client, may be asked): Oui, M’sieur. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (who hnows his way 
about, as the saying ts, and certainly knows the great store set 
upon these tartlets by the vendors): 1 said gato, didn’t I, plain 
enough ? 

THE WAITER (02 the point of vanishing in bitter disappoint- 
ment): Oui, m’sieur. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN: Had him there. 

A MEMBER OF HIS PARTY (currying favour): Well, well, 
Gus, you beat all, zzdeed you do—you always know what’s what, 
and what’s more you gez it. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (adjusting his eyeglass 
proudly aud carrying off the situation triumphantly): | wasn’t 
going to have him palm off any of his tuppenny-halfpenny tartlets 
on me when I’d ordered garto. (Almost indignantly) When I say 
garto I mean garto. 

ANOTHER MEMBER OF HIS PARTY: Of course you do, Gus, 
and quite right too. Is this an expensive place ? 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (indifferently): A million 
a minute (very beautifully), but the best of everything is good 
enough for me (extra beautifully) and mine, ain’t it, Ciro ? 

(M. Ciro discreetly embarks on an academic discus- 
sion with CHARLES and fails to catch the eye of THE 
CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN, who proceeds to tell his 
admiring audience one or two anecdotes of his prodigality 
at Ranelagh, of which, oddly enough, he is a member.) 

LORD BEXLEY (a temporary millionaire of twenty-seven, 
dressed ina brown suit with a green Tyrolese hat, to a waiter 
with a comedian’s face): One sherry cobbler and a cocktail az 
champagne. 

THE WAITER WITH A COMEDIAN’S FACE: Yesmilor, sir. 

BIRDIE BEANO (one of the leading non-actresses of our day): 
Say, Bex, ain’t you getting just a bit tired of this one-horse 
place ? 

LorD BEXLEY (with absolute truth): I can never get tired of 
any place where you are. I shouldn’t even mind a place where 
there weren’t any horses at all—but only pictures—like Venice—so 
long as I could see your violet eyes. 

BIRDIE BEANO (brutally): Come off the roof, 

LORD BEXLEY (wéthout coming off the roof ana raising his 
sherry cobbler) :— 

Here’s to the love that lies 
In a woman’s eyes 
And lies—and—lies—and—lies. 

BIRDIE BEANO (los¢ in admiration): That’s real cute. Never 
knew you had pome trouble before. (Catches sight of ‘ WILLY,” 
the famous author of the“ Claudine” books, who is walking arm 
in arm with MARCEL BOULESTIN, ¢he young man with the old 
ivory face, and M.P, MAIN, the editor of “ The Daily Telegram”) : 
Sakes alive ! what’s that ? 

LorD BEXLEY (gazing at “ WILLY”): Oh, the man with the 
completely comic hat that’s been designed by an architect with no 
sense of perspective? Oh, that’s Hall Caine, who wrote Zhe 
Prodigal Nun. 

BIRDIE BEANO (mystified): Yes, I heard he was out here. But 
this man is talking French ! 

LorD BEXLEY: Oh yes, I believe Hall Caine is educated all 
right. 

BIRDIE BEANO (very wittily): Hall Caine! Why he ought to 
be called Hall Hat ! 
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LorD BEXLEY (very sadly): Oh, my dear, if you’re going to 
make pun-jokes we may as well go back to England. I’m not 
paying 250 francs a day for my rooms to listen to pun-jokes. 

BIRDIE BEANO (Azffily): Well, juss you listen here. I ain’t 
going to waste my time and wear out my Beere frocks and my 
Lewis hats at the fag-end of the season when there ain’t nobody 
about to see me anyways. ve made 2,000 dollars out of the 
buz-ball on my own, and thavll see me back to Parrus, That’s how. 

LorD BEXLEY (shirking the main issue): What’s the buz-ball ? 

BIRDIE BEANO: Don’t you understand the King’s English ? 
You peers ain’t fit to be presidents of peanut stands. 

LorD BEXLEY ( flacidly) : I trust not. 

BIRDIE BEANO (relenting) : Why, you dear old chump-head, the 
buz-ball is the roulette table. 

LorD BEXLEY (gratefully): A thousand thanks. But | think 
that the place is much more charming now that the Germans are 
moving off, 

BrRDIE BEANO: My, yes! With all those Germans about 
Monte Carlo was just like Brooklyn. 

LorpD BEXLEY: Brooklyn ? 

BirDIE BEANO: The Bayswater of Noo York. Didn’t I 
ever tell you I was a little Brooklyn girl? Well, maybe not. 
Perhaps I hadn’t time. 

Lorp BEXLEY (fwzzled): I thought you come from Boston ? 

BrRDIE BEANO: [| always say so to newspaper men. Loston 
means brain. Brooklyn means—— Well, it don’t mean anything 
at all. Say, if youd been born in Balham you wouldn’t shout about 
it on the housetops. 

LorpD BEXxLey (¢ruthfully): I can’t say that I’ve ever hear | 
of anybody being born in Balham. (With deep thought) Of course, 
there 7s such a place, but I doubt whether anybody is actwadly born 
there. (They become firm friends again.) 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (pleased and proud): 
Infernal impertinence I call it ! Look at “Sem” over there. He’s 
caricaturing me. 1 should just like to know what he sees to carica- 
ture in me! (cocks his soft felt hat on one side and puts his 
Jjingers in his armholes). 

A MEMBER OF HIS PARTY: You, Gus! I don’t think it ought 
to be allowed. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (humanely) : 
every man to his trade. Live and let live, I always say. 

A MEMBER OF HIS PARTY (doyad/y): But why under the sun 
should he caricature a man like you ? 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY VULGAR MAN (fompously): And why 
not, pray ? I’m a member of the Stock Exchange, ain’t I? and I’ve 
been Master of the Worshipful Company of Egg-cup Makers. 
What ? Why shouldn’t he caricature me if he wants to? Besides, 
“Sem” isn’t an ordinary caricaturist. He draws a thousand 
sovereigns a year out of his father’s grocery business, and that’s 
something—for an artist. 

A MEMBER OF HIS Party: I do believe he isn’t drawing you 
at all, Gus. He’s drawing that flashy woman with the loud toque 
and the pushums. 

THE CONSPICUOUSLY_VULGAR MAN: (realising that it is all 
too true, and taking his fingers out of his armholes): A woman 
who wears her hair in a pushums like that doesn’t need to be cari- 
catured. She’s ready-made. (Bitterly and without any founda- 
tion) She’s only staying out here because she can’t raise the money 
to get home. I know all about her. She’s —— (Mes at great 
length about BIRDIE BEANO, much to the edification of his 
formless female friends). 

BIRDIE BEANO: Yes, I think another week out here—when we 
have the place quite to ourselves—would be just too bully for words. 

LORD BEXLEY (firmly): Quite. 

BIRDIE BEANO (with the beautiful look of one gazing over 
crystal seas): Oh, now! want you to come to Edgar van Bever’s 
and look—just look—at a lovely sauze de lit, only 500 francs. 
You'd just love it. And you are such a judge, Bex, you know you 
are. And then to-morrow I want to go over in the otermoble to 
Nice and lunch at the Helder-Armenonville. 

LorD BEXLEY: That would be a very sound scheme, 

(They rise in perfect happiness as the band plays the 
refrain of a dreamy coon song, possibly by Paul 
Rubens) :— 

“TI don’t know what I want ; 
I don’t know what to do ; 
But I know—just what I think— 
I think that—I want—you.” 


Well, well, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The R.U. and the Player-reporter. — It 
will be interesting to see if the resolution of 
the Rugby Union will really be carried, by 
which it is proposed to professionalise any 
player or referee who writes a report of a 
match in which he takes part. 
Professionalism is to the Rugby 
Union authorities what King 
Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick. 
They never by any chance omit 
to trot it out on the smallest pro- 
vocation. J have never concealed 
my opinion that the introduction 
of the player-reporter by the Dazly 
Mail, either in cricket or football, 
is attended with many grave dis- 
advantages. I nevertheless be- 
lieve that the Rugby Union are 
setting to work in the wrong way 
by their methods of forbidding 
players to embark in journalism 
under pain of being declared 
professionals ; logically a player 
who makes money out of his 
reputation by writing reports of 
matches is not an amateur, but 
then no more is any player who 
takes an athletic mastership ata 
school. One could respect the 
Rugby Union if they took their 
courage in both hands and _ boldly 
excommunicated from their fold 
any player who took expenses or 
who was appointed to a master- 
ship on the strength of his foot- 
ball, or who became a reporter. 
Let them try to establish a state 
of ideal amateurism and we wil! 
respect their idealism even if we 
doubt their common sense, But 
to attempt to pass a Jaw which 
while permitting players to receive 
expenses would, if applied to 
cricket, professionalise B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, C. B. Fry, and P. F. 
Warner, destroys the little respect 
we had left for the administrative 
ability of the English Rugby 
Union. 


““C, B.” and the Australians. 
—-After C. B. Fry had played a 
good innings for the Gentlemen at 
the Crystal Palace the fact was 
hailed in several morning and 
evening papers as a proof that the 
Sussex captain had at last got the 
measure of the Australian bowlers. 
Fry’s failure in the test matches in 
1902 is one of the ironies of 
cricket, but the assumption that 
there is some peculiarity in the 
Australian attack which is 
always fatal to Fry is quite un- 
founded. I have not the actual 
figures by me, but apart from the 
test matches three years ago Fry’s 
batting average against the Aus- 
tralians is quite respectable. 
Mr. Fry is: rather unfortunate in 
the superstitions that have grown 
up around his batting. One 
would think to read some of the remarks on 
his ill success in the test matches in. 1902 
that he never had made a run against the 
Australians in his life, and only last summer 
I quoted in THE TATLER an astonishing 
statement which I had read in some news- 


FRANK LAVER, 


papers to the effect that Fry had _ never 
mastered the Yorkshire bowlers. After seeing 
him bat at the Crystal Palace my belief is that 
Fry will make up the deficit in his account 
against the Australians with a vengeance this 


W. W. ARMSTRONG AND S. E. GREGORY 
Taking a stroll through Holborn after breakfast 


season, and from what Noble said to me I am 
inclined to think the Australians themselves 
hold the same belief. Those who have closely 
watched Mr. Fry batting tell me that when he 
is really determined to make runs there are no 
bowlers living capable of stopping him. 
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THE MANAGER OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


“Pp. F.” and “C. B.”—There was a 
certain dramatic fitness about Mr. Fry’s and 
Mr. Warner’s big scores last week at Lord’s 
just as the Australians had opened their tour. 
Both Fry and Warner are closely associated in 
the public mind with test matches 
and ashes, though for different 
reasons. As a matter of fact, 
however, the M.C.C. v. Sussex 
match cannot be said to have 
thrown much light on the coming 
tests. We all knew long ago that 
C. B. Fry is capable of helping 
himself to 156 runs from almost 
any bowling when the humour 
takes him, and P. F. Warner did 
not materially add to his high 
reputation by making 204 against 
the weak bowling of Sussex. At 
Lord’s on a fast wicket Mr. Warner 
has for some time: been recog- 
nised as one of the first four 
batsmen in England. It is, of 
course, gratifying that both these 
fine cricketers should have run 
into form so early in the season, 
but for the purposes of test-match 
selections matters are exactly 
where they were before the Sussex 
v. M.C.C. match was played. 


Who will Represent Eng- 
land ?—The cricket season so far 
as it has gone has not given 
much indication of the team that 
will represent England in the first 
test match. Rhodes’s big innings 
against Somerset may have 
brought him a step nearer the 
consummation of his ambition to 
play for England as a batsman, 
but I doubt if his ambition will be 
gratified in the present summer, 
We have such an abundance of 
fine batsmen in this country that 
there is always an element of 
luck in a man being picked for 
England on the strength of his 
batting alone. Lionel Palairet 
was for some years among the 
six best batsmen in England, and 
yet it was only in Igo2 that he 
sccured a place in a test match, 
and many worse batsmen than 
Perrin have represented England. 
I suppose Perrin’s fielding has 
hitherto disqualified him as an 
England player, and in this 
respect he is certainly inferior to 
Rhodes. If the Yorkshire bowler 
gets a place in any of the test 
elevens this season he will be 
picked neither as a bowler nor as 
a batsman pure and simple but 


as batsman plus bowler plus 
fieldsman. In. The Morning 


Leader last week Mr. Bosanquet 
gave a side which he _ believed 
would have every chance of beat- 
ing the Australians. The side 
was chosen on the strength of its 
fielding and included three York- 
shiremen (Denton, Rhodes, and Hirst) and 
three players from Lancashire (A. C. Mac- 
Laren, Spooner, Tyldesley), supplemented by 
Gilbert Jessop, A. O. Jones, and two more 
bowlers. Modesty, I take it, prevented 
Mr. Bosanquet from specifying who one of 
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these bowlers should be, but let us suppose 
him to be a slow bowler from Middlesex with 
a puzzling action, and Mr. Bosanquet’s team 
would be immensely powerful beyond a doubt. 
Mr. Bosanquet, by the way, had also a 
good word for Haigh, though he cil not 
actually include him in his eleven fieldsmen. 
Haigh, according to Mr. Bosanquet, 
is, on his day, without a superior 
among English bowlers, and if any 
test match is played on a wet 
wicket Mr. Bosanquet considers that 
he should be picked for that parti- 
cular match without the slightest 
hesitation even though in Yorkshire 
they think he is uncertain. 


Ethics of Bridge—My good 
friend, William Dalton, discoursing 
on “The Cheat”. in the Daily 
Express last week, told a good 
story illustrating the different light 
in which a revoke is regarded 
among English and American 
players: ‘‘An extraordinary case 
occurred some three years ago at a 
well-known continental club. The 
American rules were in force there, 
and under the American rules the 
penalty for a revoke is not the same 
alternative penalty as ours, but 
only ‘three tricks taken from the 
offending player and added to those 
of his opponent.’. It was the first 
deal of the rubber. ‘ No-trumps’ 
was declared by the dealer and was 
doubled by the eldest- hand—the 
player on the dealer’s left—who 


held ace, king, queen, to eight 
diamonds. _He led the king; 


dummy had none of the suit, and 
the other two followed. He then 
led the queen, and again the other 
two followed suit, leaving only the 
knave against him. He then led 
the ace, and his partner and the 
dealer renounced. The leader, who 
was a well-known American player, said to 
his partner, ‘Are you quite sure you have 
no diamond ?? ‘Quite sure,’ said his partner. 
He then turned to the dealer and said, ‘If 
that is the case you must have the knave.’ 
‘Go on with your game,’ said the dealer ; ‘if 
I have revoked you can exact the penalty,’ 
‘Not at all,’ said our 


friend putting his 
cards down. ‘If you 
have not got the 


knave the pack is 
imperfect, and I de- 
cline to continue.’ 
Eventually the dealer 
produced the missing 
card and the game 
proceeded ; but this 
was nothing more 
nor less than abso- 
lutely cheating. Do 
you see where it 
came in? If the 
diamonds all fell the 
doubler made _ eight 
tricks, scoring 48 
and game; but if 
the knave were 
held up through the revoke until the’ fourth 
round the dealer made every other trick 
and won 4 by cards; three of these would 
be taken away from him for the revoke 
penalty, but he would still be left with the 
odd trick and would score 24 to his opponent’s 
nothing.” 


THE NEW SPALDING GOLD MEDAL RACKET 


Mahogany handled, made in varying widths of mesh, 
and fitted with the finest materials. 
at the uniform price of 32s. each 


Whist Tradition.— When I meet a beginner 
at bridge I can generally tell after a couple ot 
games whether he has lcarned his bridge via 
whist or whether he has come quite fresh to 
the newer game. Old whist-players when 


first they take up bridge make mistakes of 
course, but they are never afraid to get trumps 


A. CRAIG, ‘‘ THE SURREY POET” 


Who has opened his summer campaign 


out, and they never conceal a revoke. Among 
those who have ever played whist in England 
for any length of time it has become a 
tradition that to conceal a revoke is as bad as 
compounding a felony. Among the younger 
school of bridge-players the concealment of a 
revoke is not regarded in quite the same 


THE 


They are sold 


light. At any rate I have often heard the 
practice defended at the bridge table. Mr. 
Dalton’s view of an intentional revoke is 
unquestionably that of every English gentle- 
man, but there are many forcigners of unim- 
peachable honour who cannot understand this 
view. ‘A severe penalty.” a young German 
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“SPALDING WHITE” 


Remarkable for speed and distance. 
cover is white throughout and the core is 
made of purest rubber. Price 32s. per dozen 
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with whom I sometimes play said to me 
the other day, ‘‘is attached to a revoke. If 
I voluntarily incur the penalty that is my own 
look-out and my partner’s, and it is ridiculous 
to say there is anything dishonourable about 
it.” My friend is absolutely incapable of 
cheating either at cards or anyhing else, but 
1 could not persuade him that if he 
made a habit of revoking purposely 
he would find people unwilling to 
play with him. The fact seems to 
be that the English feeling towards 
a revoke is sentimental rather than 
logical, and only an Englishman 
can understand it. 


A Man of Nerve.—I had the 
good luck to see the last evening of 
the billiard match between Harver- 
son and Mitchell. I say good luck 
because close finishes are rare in 
professional billiards, and rarer still 
is it to see a genuine struggle between 
two players of the first rank. I can 
never see Mitchell without marvel- 
ling at his extraordinary constitu- 
tion. Mitchell has now been playing 
billiards in public for more than a 
quarter of a century, and I hope I 
am not libelling him if I say that he 
has taken less care of himself than 
any of his contemporaries and rivals. 
For many years he has only appeared 
in exhibition games, yet when a 
serious effort is required he appears 
able to run straight into his best 
form without the slightest prepara- 
tion or training. I have not the 
least doubt that if Mitchell had 
always taken the same pains as 
Dawsecn to keep himself fit he would 
have no equal at the present day 
except Roberts and _ Stevenson. 
Mitchell, by the way, perhaps 
because he belongs to the older 
generation of players, has a profound 
belief in the invincibility of John 
Roberts. If you ask any of the younger 
professionals they will all tell you that Roberts 
has not a thousand to one chance of beating 
Stevenson. Mitchell alone preserves unshaken 
his faith in the old champion. 


Newnes 


Some Useful Tennis Requisites.—With 
the arrival of another 
tennis season wants 
are felt by players for 
various new  proper- 
ties. towards the per- 
fection of their play 
and the enjoyment of 
expected games. 
Spaldings, the well- 
known sport out- 
fitters of Fetter Lane, 
E.C., have | antici- 
pated these wants to 
the satisfaction of the 
most fastidious 
player. They provide 
one of the best balls 
on sale and a gold 
medal racket made - 
with an elm insertion 
in the shoulders 
which has been proved by experience far 
superior to cane or other material for the 
purpose. Perhaps the most important of the 
season’s products are Spalding’s tennis posts 
made of heavy 2 in. japanned iron piping. 
The chief advantage of these posts is their 
absolute rigidity when the net is in position. 


GOLF BALL 


The 
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The ATES 
eTALEER PRIZE COMPEFTION. 


THE PRETTIEST ChOUr OF CHILDREN, 
The Editor of THE TATLER proposes to start in the First Week of June 


A PRIZE COMPETIVION 


which will be run on similar lines to those of the recent Pretty Child 
and Pretty Girl Competitions; only on this occasion the question to be 
solved is 


Whnich is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


THREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 

First Prize—A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by S. Smith and Son, 
Strand, London. 


Second Prize—AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 
Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 
‘Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. There 
will be no entrance fee, but to prove that competitors are readers it will be necessary for them 
to enclose with each entry a set of ‘‘ Pretty Group Competition ” coupons, one of which will 
be found on an advertisement page of this journal each week for thitteen weeks, the first to 
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appear in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 


must be written on the back of each photograph. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
Value 50 Guineas 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars /wo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion, The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE ‘TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Alonday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the seventh acrostic 


(dated May 17) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 29. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Taek S A R 
2. AG IN G Tere Ess, 
geR ala Ke SOR an 
Qe AeteN Ske ee Ree NO: 
5. FE R I A R 
6 F ie) A M 
“ Asinine’"’ and ‘‘abstruse"' for light 2 are not 
“things '’; the answer must be substantive. 


It should always be noted in solving these acrostics 
that the letters in each light, when not all of the same 
number, grow or recede systematically. Thus, for 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fifteenth Series) 


A burning question of the hour, 
For woman this the sweetest dower, 
. Men seek it, women seek it too— 
But love of it no good will do. 
. See the calm scoundrel traitorously 
Estranging husband from his wife ; 
And mark him as he strides with glee 
To think he’s ta'’en a human life. 
. A gambling pastime, reader mine, 
And Monte Carlo is its shrine. 


. It is, indeed, a royal name, 
And many kings were called that same. 


example, where there are three letters in light 1 and five 
in light 3, there must be four letters in the intermediate 
light 2. For this reason, if for no other, such words as 
‘ Reinickendorf"' and ‘‘ Rudersdorf ’’ would be inadmis- 
sible for light 3 (Acrostic 4). This time, however, as 
answering the rhymed description, they will be accepted. 
Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Argyle, Almeria, Aria, Arosa, Achene, 
Ajanda, Andrea, Ablighter, Alpha, Arho, Abracadabra, 
Builth, Blossie, Blackie, Butterfly, Bydand, Bosco, 
Bichary, Bulbul, Brooklyn, Bebena, Bimbo, Chance, 
Chippie, Corrib, Cupid, Chiria, Cyril, Castledene, Chaos, 
Culverin, Curly-finger,- Chippers, Chin-chin, Cornwall, 
Corbiniere, Daddy, Dghuisa, Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, 
Donnetta, Dale, Dita, Egmont, Eastwind, Eiya, Elex, 
Elim, Enos, Esperance, Flosager, Fimus, Fidelia, Floro- 
dora, Golo, Gottim, Griselda, Glevum, Glenmalure, 
Herrenabb, Hadith, Hati, Islander, Idak, Jimble, Jumbo, 
Kirkbyravens, Keys, Kamsin, Ko, Kid, Kempsey, Leslie, 
Lady-jane-grey, Lhasa, Lind, Marbot, Moremie, Mouth, 
Macaudax, Mupep, Marju, M.L.H., Marion, Manor, 
Mars, Myrtle, Matt, Marguerite, Marne, Madju, Nibs, 
Nelto, Nimble, Novice, Orion, Olea, Pongo, Paddy, Pegg, 
Pop, Poop, Polytock, Pixie, Quangle, Roy, Revelstoke, 
Roma, Rhagatt, Square, Snipe, Seeker, Sheward, Spona, 
Speranza, Sa, Sophia, Sillee, Sekoan, Shuvett, Speed- 
well, Salmon, Sphinx, Tri-kent, Tyne, Tariff-reform, 
Truth, Tobias-john, Theodore, Usher, Violette, Victor, 
Waver, Witchie, Wear, Wynell, What-ho, Wyst, Wyvern, 
Wimble, Xit, Yoko, Yetmar, Yelkoa, Yalcrab, Zulu. 


FOURTEENTH SERIES 


Answer to Special Acrostic 


ue E R 10) U 


{ (o)PrINTO(N) } 
oO ) REVERSED }§ 


s 
P 
R A D I oO R Oo 
Oo 
N 


n 


3. 
4 KONDRATCHENK 
RS heeZ = Rue Gia Hea Umer 


4. Siege of Port Arthur. 

5. Very rich district of China: 

“ Nibs'’ guessed the uprights and three lights cor- 
rectly and gave a good equivalent for No. 5. She 
receives the second prize, £3. Her name and address 
are Miss Ella Smith, 184, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

“ Zulu"? sent in the nearest answer of the rest and 
receives the third prize, £2. His name and address are 
W. T. Toynbee, Moor Court, Stroud. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
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Lonpon. 
M-* DEAR PRISCILLA,—The busy minds 
which are ever at work unseen weaving 
modistic webs wherewith to ensnare the wings 
and money bags of heedless worldlings like 
ourselves are already reminding us of the 
fact that though it be May it will be June, 
and that the provision of at least one lace 
frock for Ascot is an imperative necessity to 
be eked out by equally ravishing presentments 
in painted chiffon, net, ninon, and the hun- 
dred and one delicious transparencies which 
may be ours at the moment for the buying. | 
have seen a triumphant achievement in cream 
lace of Spanish make, positively weighted with 
wheatears and cornucopias, in heavy white 
broderie margined with black. It had a vest 
of white ninon tucked in sections and over- 
run with rainbow ribbons also outlined with 
black run on with irresponsible airiness guilt- 
less of set design. Round the waist ivory 
taffetas was drawn to a sharply-accentuated 
point—such a frock, in fact, in which one 
would look one’s best instead of merging one’s 
own looks in the overwhelming magnificence 
of one’s apparel, the error which ninety-nine 
women in every hundred commit. A gloriously 
distinctive frock—-which is an Ernest creation, 
by the way—was obviously designed for you 
with your eyes— 
Greenest of things blue, 
Bluest of things grey. 

It is of painted chiffon with a pale blue 
ground overgrown with adorable brown twigs 
and faded apple blossom, corsage and 
skirt being linked in one lovely harmony 
by a ceinture of bluey-brown and mauve 
chiné silk blurred with gold. The yoke 
is of white guipure with coarsely-worked 
medallions let in, the centres forming 
dainty lattices of pale blue ribbon 
velvet. Bodice and sleeves are both 
arranged with a plethora of 
graceful frills lace-edged and 
falling from a common centre. 
The skirt, closely pleated from 
the waist, suggests a like idea in 
the arrangement of its festooned 
frills. 

Quite a simple muslin suc- 
cess which I suspect of being 
actually home-made —albeit it 
carries no such betrayal of its 
origin on the face of it—is 
patterned in green and brown, 
the choice of it showing much « 
discrimination on the part of 
its wearer, for only a nice 
sense of the gulf which yawns 
ofttimes disastrously between 
the piece and the made-up 
garment could recognise the possibilities of 
what must have been, I feel, a singularly 
unpromising pattern. 

It achieved, however, an amazing chic 
made up, a series of plainly-hemmed flounces 
relieving the skirt from tedium, the crux of 


in the Home 


the creation being the waist-belt of ribbon, 
brown shot with green having intervening 
strands of silver. Some people would have 


put gold ribbon instead and spoilt everything. 
Just one more frock—if you are not tired 
of the one theme—is of straw-coloured ninon 


RACE TOILET 


Of white embroidered cloth; vest and frills of lawn 


trimmed with the most fascinating basket 
braid exactly matching. The combination 
is piquant enough to begin with, but I 
have not yet half related its inconsequential 
charms. The skirt is trimmed with three 
graduated rows of the braid, the nether edge 
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of which is rolled and possibly piped, but 
that is the dressmaker’s own secret. 

From each row of braid there hangs a 
little accordion-pleated frill of fine sprigged 
net with a wee lace edge to it, the upper part 
of the skirt being brave with raised embroidery 
in which a narrower braid and chiffon flowers 
play no unimportant 7é/e. The bodice is 
carried out on the same plan, heavy braiding 
and lace of fairy lightness intermingled, and 
there is a waist-belt visible only in the front, 
the back describing a basqued coatee, of a 
pale blue radium silk recalling the pristine 
purity of a faded evening sky reflected in still 
water. After this I literally shrink from 
recording my convictions on the subject ot 
white muslin spotted with écru and adorned 
with embroidered festoons of heavenly blue 
linen. 

Some of the most fascinating chiné 
silks have tiny stripes either uniform-or in 
groups with little blurred patches not unlike 
the much-discussed finger-prints all over 
them. ‘They are very old-world in effect and 
build such charmingly demure little frocks 
that one could not be other than on one’s best 
behaviour inside them, which reminds me— 
though why it should I know not—that it is 
the thing nowadays to have your cloth skirt 
unlined and plain and a very smart petticoat 
of the same coloured silk elaborately trimmed 
to peep beneath it. One I approved lately 
was of pale grey louisine adorned with string- 
coloured lace edged with narrow black ruches 
to accompany a tailored gown of grey drap 
souple. 

I am becoming rapidly convinced that the 
befrilled elbow has had its day where the 
cloth gown is concerned, a neat finish of 
velvet braid or a soupcon of the embroidered 
piqué forming the vest being infinitely smarter. 
The well-clad arm, indeed, should describe an 
unbroken line—not a rigid one, of course— 
from shoulder to finger-tip, the long rucked 
glove merging itself in the sleeve without 
affording clear indication of where the one 
begins and the other leaves off, the key- 
note of success at the moment being that 
absolute smplicity of mien which man in the 
abstract adores because it looks so neat and 
inexpensive, but which the experienced hus- 
band is learning to recognise as the forerunner 
of a demand for more pin-money. 

The morning neckwear of the moment 
consists of immaculate linen and ties, the 
latter being characteristically neat and small. 
The styles which we most long to achieve are 
naturally the smartest, notably the narrow, 
mannish affair, which can no more be bought 
ready tied than a man’s dress tie, and the 
four-in-hand knot. 

Some of the neatest linen collars have 
strappings or tuckings of linen applied hori- 
zontally. Others have embroidered corners 
or are decorated with inlet motifs of embroi- 
dered linen, the collar being cut away beneath 
to reveal the transparency.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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H’ the novelists of a certain period—not 

so long ago either—adored the perfect- 
fitting blue serge. The instant one encoun- 
tered the heroine in this attire one felt 
instinctively that the happiness of her future 
was assured. Dukes might come and dukes 
might go, but in the end the lovely child of 
poor but honest parents would humbly but 
irrevocably appropriate the catch of the season. 
Nowadays, however, when it takes the genius 
of an Ernest to achieve the perfection to 
which the modern serge gown is occasionally 
brought, the impoverished heroine is quite out 
of it, and it is the wearer of the strawberry 
leaves and kindred honours to whom the 
“best in this kind” appeal. 

It was at Ernest’s, 185, Regent Street, W., 
that I lately encountered the striking gown 
pictured here. Colour and cut alike are 
perfect it need hardly be said, and the charm 
of the graceful umbrella skirt is enhanced by 
plainly-applied bands of serge at the bottom, 
the end of each slipped through and apparently 
secured by a gold buckle of: severely classic 
pattern. Then there are more buckles—the 
tiniest imaginable—slung all along the fasci- 
nating little loop-edged braid which adorns 
the white cloth waistcoat, and again the same 
charming and original accessories appear on 
the beautifully-moulded serge waist-belt, which 
is split in the centre to reveal a gleam of white 
ribbon threaded through the little gold ovals. 
The fronts of the bolero can be worn closed if 
desired. They are provided with tabs and 
buckles for the purpose, and the beautifully- 
fitted back presents the most graceful and 
long-waisted aspect in the world, the back 
breadth being brought below the waist-line in 
the form of a tiny tabbed basque. 

The hat sketched is typically French— 
from the delightful blue of its chip basis to 
the clusters of cherries and the realistic bunch 
of white currants which lend it a distinction 
worthy of the gown; it boasts also some 
eminently softening touches of cherry-coloured 
velvet. 

Ernest’s “ Regent” coat is a speciality 
known to every woman of fashion. It has, 
indeed, everything to commend it—style, 
beauty, and utility. A delightful example 
for a race wrap or dust cloak 
is in white alpaca with a 


Napoleon collar and _ big 
revers. The former, like the 


cuffs, is faced with glacé and 
lightly braided in black and 
gold on a bordering of white 
basket braid. In tussore and 
serge it works out equally 
well if a less smart wrap be 
desired. 


NZ 2 


Most of us have some- 
where or other a soft corner 
in our hearts for *f Ould Oire- 
land,” and sensible people are realising daily 
more and more that, given her head, the “ dis- 
tressful counthry” is going to do big things 
through her native industries. Of late busy 
brains have turned the natural wealth of 
water to account, and with such wells and 
springs at command it is little wonder that 
the aerated water industry is becoming a 
more and more important factor in the pro- 
sperity of the sister country. 

The beginning of the summer-beverage 
season is just the appropriate moment to give 


a special word to the industry pionecred by 
Cantrell and Cochrane, Ltd., whose world- 
famed ginger ale owes not a little of its 
crystal clarity and delicious sparkle to the 
famous well of St. Patrick and the Cromac 
springs, from which every drop of water 
utilised in the manufacture of this excellent 
beverage is drawn, 

The genuine “ Irish ” ginger beer will go a 
long way towards contenting the good man in 
hot weather without having recourse to the 
stronger liquor of that name, and a sample 


TAILOR-MADE GOWN AT ERNEST’S 


case from Cantrell and Cochrane’s London 
agents—Findlater, Mackie, Todd and Co., 
Findlater’s _Corner, London Bridge, S.E.— 
containing three bottles of ‘‘ Dry Imperial” 
and three bottles ‘‘ Aromatic” can be secured 
by THE TATLER readers for 2s. 


“NS SS 


There is no better means of passing an 
hour restfully and pleasantly on a hot after- 
noon than. by dropping into 42, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., and hearing the 
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Welledressed Wom an—Notes at Random. 


Metzler Piano-player discoursing sweet music 
by all the best composers. You can go in 
and-ask for your favourite piece to be played 
right away, and no one'will be surprised or 
expect that you shall-straightway make one 
of these capital piano-players your own. Few 
people who hear the Metzler, however, rest 
content until they possess one, for with its 
aid the merest novice in music can play the 
most difficult composition in a manner to 
delight the most critical. In fact, the. Metzler 
is an entertainer and entertainment in one, 
and the price is well within the reach of 
practically everybody. 
Sz F Se 

A most valuable factor in the treatment 
of rheumatism amongst other ailments is John 
Knight’s anti-rheumatic soap, which is gaining 
great favour amongst sufferers from that 
painful and distressing complaint, for it prac- 
tically effects a cure whilst you wash. The 
proper method of applying it is to bathe the 
painful parts for ten minutes with hot water 
in which a little of the soap has been lathered. 
After drying off the moisture with a pad 
of wool apply a thick lather of the soap, 
let it dry on, and sponge off; the relief 
afforded is instantaneous and remarkable. 
Perseverance will effect a complete cure, and 
the most inveterate lazybones will surely 
admit that the treatment is as simple as it 
is efficacious. People with a tendency to 
rheumatism should make a regular practice 
of-employing John Knight’s anti-rheumatic 
soap for toilet purposes as it will keep them 
immune from the attacks of the enemy. 

The secret of the cure lies in the fact of 
the curative ingredients of the soap being 
allied toa. fatty basis which is readily absorbed 
by the skin and through it gradually impreg- 
nates the system. All manner of skin affec- 
tions in which the use of water is not actually 
inimical are also relieved: by this excellent 
specific, which can be obtained of all chemists 
and stores, price Is. 13d. a tablet, or for 1s. 3d. 
a trial tablet may be secured post free from 
the sole agents, the Antexema Company, Ltd., 
83, Castle Road, London, N.W. 
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Speaking of soap, the Erasmic 
Soap Company, proprietors of the 
deliciously-perfumed and increasingly- 
popular toilet soap of that name, have 
had occasion to open anew branch 
at 5, Coventry Street, W., in addition 
to their London office, 117, Oxford 
Street, W., where, of course, all the 
other Erasmic specialities may be 
purchased as well as the soap. 


“ SS 


A new catalogue which has come 
to hand from the Rudge-Whitworth 
Cycle Company, Ltd., Coventry, is 
assuredly all that a catalogue should be— 
well compiled, artistically got up, and com- 
prehensive and to the point as regards its 
contents. It is admirably illustrated. Every 
cyclist should send for one now at the 
beginning of the touring season as he or 
she will unquestionably find it profitable 
as well as pleasant reading. The first-rate 
qualities of these leading British machines 
have made them deservedly popular with all 
classes, from so discriminating a patron as 
the King downwards. 
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Motor 


Ex-Liberal Whip.—When Lord Tweed- 
mouth was known as the Hon, Edward 
Marjoribanks—chief Liberal whip, 1892-4— 
immediately prior to his succession to the 
peerage, motor cars were hardly regarded as 
being likely to come within the range of 
thought as being even a remote possible 
necessity to such an important parliamentary 
position. In these days there are doubtless 
many occasions when their use has been of 
great importance and° 
assistance to so worried 
and worrying an offi- 
cial. The noble lord’s 
present intimate know- 
ledge of their use and 
utility must have 
caused him some little 
regret that they were 
not available in his 
days, when time was 
often of the very 
essence of the position, 


Parliamentary 
Aids.—How great a 
part they play now in 
parliamentary life is 
best proved by the fact 
that in the necessary 
equipment for the fray 
a duly-selected candi- 
date invariably  in- 
cludes a motor car, be 
it a six-cylinder Napier or a single-cylinder 
De Dion. A motor car he must have, and 
somehow or other he does have it. For un- 
doubtedly the candidate who commands on 
the, to him, eventful day the greater number 
of and best-engineered motor cars has a big 
pull over his rival, more particularly in the 
rural and extended constituencies. 

One word of advice to those candidates 
who are postponing the purchase of their 
cars till the announcement of 
the dissolution, and to my 
personal knowledge there are 
many such. The demand 
then will exceed the supply— 
that is to say, for immediate 
delivery—and then _ resort 
will immediately be had to 
second-hand cars, and that is 
where the trouble begins and 
so often lasts. It is no easy 
matter even for an expert to 
find such a car to fit the 
demands it will have to meet 
which can be bought out of 
hand in a really reliable 
condition. 


Second-hand Cars. — 
Second-hand cars are in five 
cases out of six sold with their 
faults and failings but tem- 
porarily ameliorated, and the 
“just thoroughly overhauled” assertion is 
more often a facon de parler and a very 
generous statement of a superficial patching- 
up of which the vigorous application of globe 
polish and aluminium paint should serve as 
a direct warning to the possible purchaser to 
dig a little deeper. 

There are many motorists who will always 
have the latest, which is not always synony- 
mous with the best, and who make it a rule 
to sell or exchange their car each year for a 
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Sparks—Week by 


new one. ‘Their one-year-old cars, which have 
probably been kept in excellent order regard- 
less of expense, mostly pass into the hands of 
friends or friends’ friends and are but seldom 
thrown on to the open market. Such a car 
is worth the buying at a good second-hand 
price. On the other hand, there are scores of 
cars more or less worn-out and faulty and 
otherwise undesirable which pass into the 
hands of the dealers, and are by them put into 
so-called thorough 
running condition 
—a_ wonderfully 
elastic phrase— 
and sold off to 
the unwary at a 


TWEEDMOUTH ON HIS CAR 


LORD 


tempting price compared with their original 
cost, reiterated, be sure, by the vendor. 
These would be dear to the beginner at a 
gift. Your horse-coper never had, and never 
will have, the exercise for the possibilities 
of his craft that your car-coper has. Yet 
good and reliable second-hand cars are to be 
bought at a reasonable price ; but they entail 
the seeking and the exercise of no little 
patience. 


120-H.P. LOCOMOBILE GORDON BENNETT 


A Car’s Life.—A question I have often 
been asked is as to the probable “life” of a 
car. It is one I have never yet ventured to 
answer except indirectly. So many elements 
have to be considered outside the fundamental 
one of original design and construction. It is 
almost as baffling as that of the probable 
yearly upkeep of a car. The use and care of 
the engine, the timely attention and renewal 
of wearing parts, the use or—worse and more 
often—the abuse of gears, the mode of driving, 
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all and more 
consideration. 

It is wonderful, by the way, what varying 
methods different drivers will employ on the 
same car. The different driving uses and 
combinations of throttle, ignition, accelerator, 
clutch, and foot-brake seem to be endless ; 
and some drivers will try them all and then 
not settle on one, still less on one best suited 
to the engine and gears. 


have to be taken into 


Competent Drivers (?).—The question of 
professional drivers and so-called motor me- 
chanics is a vexed and vexing one. Whether 
or not the day will ever arrive when every 
applicant for a driving licence will be sub- 
mitted by a competent 
authority to a practical 
driving test seems at present 
somewhat doubtful, but the 
Automobile Club is certainly 
moving in the right direction 
by providing for the exami- 
nation of and granting their 
certificate to those drivers 
who voluntarily wish 
to submit themselves 
to the ordeal. I could 
tell tales, hardly be- 
lievable, of men who 
have applied to me for 
employment as drivers 
and mechanics, claim- 
ing complete know- 
ledge of a complicated piece of machinery after 
a three weeks “‘ course” at a so-called ‘‘ School 
of Motor-car Driving and Construction.” 


““School” Certificates.—The most flag- 
rant case probably was that of a man who 
wanted a few lessons on a Panhard car 
between Tuesday and Saturday, when he had 
to start as driver ona 15-h.p. car of that make. 
He had obtained the situation apparently on 
an excellent character for five 
years as a valet and on a 
certificate with an elaborate 
heading that he had attended 
a certain “school” with a 
high-sounding name and had 
passed the qualifying exami- 
nation of the school as a 
motor-car driver and me- 
chanic. The man admitted 
quite frankly that he had 
been out only three times on 
a single-cylinder car, but as 
he had “ often been out with 
a friend and watched him 
drive ” he felt sure with two 
or three lessons on a Panhard 
he would be all right to take 
over the driving of the 15-h.p. 
four-cylinder car on _ the 
Saturday! As his possible 
employer was a fellow mem- 
ber of the club J do not think 
I did wrong in writing him on the subject. 
At any rate this ‘‘ competent driver” did not 
graduate on that car 
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A Gordon Bennett Racer.—The above 
photograph is of the engine of the four- 
cylinder locomobile entered by Dr. Thomas 
of Chicago. It is claimed to give 120-h.p 
on the brake and is the most powerful 
yet built in the United States.—R. DENYS 
DUNDAS. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, May 26, and Friday, June 9 
General Contango Days—Monday, May 29, and Tuesday, June 13 
Pay Days—Wednesday, May 31, and Thursday, June 15 
Consols—Thursday, June 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—The last Bank return showed that over two millions 
had been repaid by the market to the Bank, but the whole of the 
large amount falling due for repayment on Friday was renewed and 
34 per cent. was paid to avoid further borrowing. The return of 
notes and coin from circulation and the receipt of £173,000 in gold 
from abroad account for an increase of £694,000 in the reserve, 
which now stands at £25,602,000. The “ proportion” at the samc 
time has improved 2°65 per cent. to 50°21 per cent. Gold purchases 
on French account came to a stop at the beginning of last week and 
the Bank of England has since taken some small parcels. Two 
million Treasury bills matured on Saturday, of which a large 
proportion was held by the Bank and the Japanese. 


A Stock Exchange Plunger.—As my notes were going to press 
last week the Stock Exchange was developing a bad attack of nerves 
which threatened at one time to result in wholesale demoralisation. 
The appearance in Ze 7imes of an alarmist leader on an alleged 
violation of French neutrality in the reprovisioning of the Baltic 
fleet off the coast of Indo-China gave 
colour at first to the’ suggestion that the 
market was under the influence of a 
political scare. Paris, however, kept 
calm, and it was quickly known in 
Throgmorton Street that the trouble was 
financial and local and arose mainly out 
of fears as to the outcome of the settle- 
ment by reason of the heavy differences 
to. be faced in the American market. 
Rumour was soon at work with the 
wildest stories casting suspicion upon the 
solvency of anybody and everybody who 
had anything of an account open. Con- 
siderable relief was felt accordingly when 
the hammer fell to announce the default 
of Mr. Ernest Cassar Hawkins, a broker 
of ten years’ standing, who had made up 
for a paucity of clients by opening a 
huge speculative account for himself. 

At the end of March this enterprising 
gentleman had £70,000 in hand, largely 
derived from successful bear operations 
in the mining market. At the meeting 
of his creditors on Thursday it was 
announced that not only was all this 
money lost but there was a deficiency 
of £64,000, in respect of which a dividend of one shilling 
in the pound might be expected. This is one of the heaviest 
failures in the House for some time. Mr. Hawkins had been quite 
impartial in the distribution of his favours. He was a bull of 
£120,000 Mexican Railway stocks, 25,000 Steel Common, 10,000 
Unions, 12,000 Missouri, and 10,000 Ontario ; a bear of a big block 
of Peruvian Corporation stocks, and a bull of a line of Berthas 
hedged by a bear of Midland Deferred. A good deal of this stock 
has been taken over by strong firms who will liquidate it as oppor- 
tunity offers. The failure hit up several of the smaller jobbers in 
the Yankee market rather badly and there was accordingly a good deal 
of helping over at the settlement. Lame ducks, in fact, were far too 
plentiful, but thanks to the promptness with which the matter was 
handled only two other small failures took place. We are nowembarked 
ona nineteen-days’ account, and as brokers have had rather a rough 
time with their clients the probability is that there will be quiet 
markets and little business for some time to come. The war still 
goes on and Japanese stocks continue a sensitive market. The 
Sixes are 5 points down from the top prices of the end of March 
and the new 44 per cent. Scrip, which commanded a premium of 23 
before allotment, is now no better than 3 discount. I still think that 
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recent purchasers who can secure a profit ought to do so, 


Mr. George Herring.—The Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund 
is once more to be swollen by the munificence of Mr. George Herring. 
For the seventh year in. succession he has offered the council the 
option of accepting a cheque for £10,000 or an addition of five shillings 
to each pound collected in places of worship on the annual Hospital 
Sunday. The council accepted the fixed amount for the three first 


MR. GEORGE HERRING 
Chairman of the City of London Electric Lighting Company 
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years beginning with 1899. In 1902 they chose the alternative con- 
tribution, which came out at £11,575; for 1903 the addition was 
£12,302, and for 1904, 411,926. Mr. Herring, who lives at the 
corner of Piccadilly and Hamilton Place, is largely interested in 
electrical enterprises, being chairman of the City of London Electric 
Light Company as well as of the Electrical and General Investment 
Company, the £5 founders’ shares of which have each received 
£620 in dividends in the past thirteen years. He also fills the chair of 
the Municipal Trust and the Mysore West and Mysore Wynaad 
gold-mining companies, and helps to direct the Atlantic First Leased 
Lines Rental Trust and a small Welsh railway. 


Varia.—The annual golf match at Sandwich between nine 
representatives of the Stock Exchange and the Bar came off on 
Saturday and ended in a victory for the Bar by 6 points to 3. Twelve 
months ago the House won by 7 to 2. 

At a dinner given by the American Railway Association last 
week to 300 members of the International Railway Congress at 
Washington, Sir George Armytage, chairman of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Railway, made’ a speech,-in which he predicted great 
developments in electric. traction. Sir Charles Owens, general 
manager of the London and South-Western, has been telling the 
interviewers that he does not. believe in President Roosevelt’s 
proposed legislation empowering a tribunal to fix actual rates for 
freights. 

There are some excellent amateur actors in the Stock Exchange 
who sing and dance with quite surprising skill. Aided by a bevy of 
their fair relatives they are to give two performances of Zhe JZes- 
senger Boy at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
on the evenings of Monday and Tuesday, 
June 5 and 6, in aid of the funds of the 
Leman Street Temporary Shelter. I 
saw the same company in Zhe Geisha 
and San. Toy, and can thoroughly 
recommend their performance. 

Mr. Walter R. Skinner is to be con- 
gratulated upon the completeness and 
accuracy characterising the nineteenth 
issue of his invaluable Mining AZanual. 
It brings up to date a mass of statistical 
information with regard to several thou- 
sands of mining companies whose shares 
are known in our markets, and no 
investor or speculator can afford to be 
without it. 

They are talking quite seriously about 
a revival of speculative interest in the 
Jungle on the strength of the latest 
developments at the Taquah and Abosso 
property. They are also talking Char- 
tered higher and Ooregum. 


The Mexican Railway Meeting.— 
When the announcement was made some 
four weeks ago that the directors of the 
Mexican Railway Company were paying five per cent. dividend on the 
First Preference stock for the second half of 1904 the market price broke 
badly, finally showing a loss of five points onthe day. The dividend 
for the first six months had been at the rate of six per cent., so that 
the distribution for the whole year came out at five and a half per cent. 
Although this’ was the biggest return which the First Preference 
stockholders had received since 1891, speculators had been going: 
for even more, and marked their disappointment accordingly. There 
is evidently a wide difference of opinion between the board and a 
minority of the stockholders as to the policy that should be pursued 
in the management.of the railway. The chief critic of the board at 
Thursday’s meeting, not content with twitting the chairman with a 
chronic pessimism that took all the spirit out of the shareholders— 
perhaps he meant the gamblers—described his policy as_ retrograde 
and fraught with a prudence that amounted to timidity. Mr. Marl- 
borough R. Pryor, the chairman, who is admittedly of a conservative 
disposition, had an obvious retort as to the folly of an administration 
which would divide profits up to the hilt and leave no reserve for 
emergencies, trusting to Providence and the market to be able to 
borrow if the company got into'a mess, After all, the stockholders 
have not done so badly during Mr. Pryor’s végime. For the year 
1901, in which he completed his first year of office in the chair, the 
dividend on the First Preference stock was only one and a half per 
cent. The rate improved to 2; for 1902 and to 3% for 1903, the 
advance being almost coincident with the rise in the sterling value of 
the dollar, which in the second half of 1902 had an average value of 
19°65 pence. 

The average value during the second half of 1904 was 23'09 
pence, while the present exchange rate is 24°37 pence, the result of 
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the Government measure of monetary reform which came into effect 
at the beginning of the current month. In replying to a question as 
to the effect that the fixation of the exchange would have on the 
company’s profits in the. future, Mr. Pryor, while cautiously suggest- 
ing that it might discourage exports, believed that on the whole it 
would redound to the welfare of the country and so be advantageous 
to the railway. Since the company’s assets in Mexico are held on 
the dollar basis the change puts an end to the trouble of wide fluctua- 
tions in value. Mexican Firsts, as I need hardly point out, are 
entitled to a non-cumulative dividend of 8 per cent. out of the 
earnings of each year, and this rate they received for the four years 
ending with 1891. We shall probably never again see the excite- 
ments of the mid-eighties when Mexican Ordinary paid a dividend 
of 14 per cent., and was run up to 145, being at one time actually 
higher than the First Preference. In those wild days the price used 
to imove five or six points at a time on the announcement of a 
weekly traffic return which did not agree with the overnight forecast. 
Speculative investors, however, have had the opportunity as recently 
as 1902 of buying the Ordinary at 14% and the Firsts at 59. During 
the current year the quotations have been respectively 293 and 1213, 
so that taking one consideration with another Mr. Pryor’s conserva- 
tive policy has not panned out so badly, although ‘he is rather 
inclined at the present time to depre- 
cate hopes of further improvement. 
His caution is doubtless bred of his 
association with several of the leading 
insurance companies, for he is chair- 
man of the Sun Life anda director of 
the Alliance Marine and the Sun Fire. 
He is also on the board of the London 
and India Docks Company. 


The Transvaal Dynamite Mono- 
poly.—Among the grievances accepted 
as valid excuse for the beginning of 
the war in South Africa was the great 
dynamite monopoly which was popu- 
larly supposed to symbolise the corrup- 
tion of the Kruger Government. The 
journals controlled by the mineowners 
never tired of denouncing this enor- 
mity, and when after three years of 
fighting the war was brought to an 
end the British Government gave a 
positive assurance that the monopoly 
should be abolished and the market 
for explosives thrown open to British 
manufacturers. Subsequent events 
have shown that the Government has 
failed to keep this promise, and that 
the dynamite monopoly instead of 
being abolished has been confirmed 
with this slight difference, that it is 
cut up between two parties of capitalists 
instead of one,- Dynamite of British 
manufacture has for the past three 
years been: shut out of the South 
African market by a coast duty of 
6s. 3d. per case, or £12 Ios. per ton, a 
tax which is not imposed’ upon the 
explosives produced at the Transvaal 
factory at Modderfontein or the De Beers factory in Cape Colony. 
The suggestion that an excise duty should be levied on the explosives 
manufactured at these two centres so as to yield a revenue while 
counteracting the disadvantage at which British manufacturers are 
placed has up to the present received no attention. 

Under these circumstances it is rather amusing to note the 
petulant strain that pervades. the annual reports of the directors 
of the British South African Explosives Company, Ltd., the owners 
of the Modderfontein factory and the direct successors of the original 
monopolists of the Kruger days. This company, which is closely 
allied to the Nobel Dynamite Trust, has just issued its report and 
accounts for the financial year ended October 31, 1904. The share- 
holders are to receive a dividend of 4} per cent. as compared with 
35 per cent, twelve months ago, the result in each case of a net 
profit of just over £52,000. Not only were the net profits the same 
in each of the two periods, but the gross trading account came out 
with practically the same credit balance at about £93,500. This 
coincidence is explained by the statement in the report that the 
contracts securing to the company “a share of the orders of practi- 
cally all the gold mines now crushing in the Transvaal” remain in 
Operation, but that no opportunity has arisen for increase in the 
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sales. The trade, in short, has aamittedly been cut up with tae 
De Beers factory, under cover of the protection afforded by the 
prohibitive coast duty. But still the original monopolists are 
not happy. ‘There is something extremely pathetic in their 
plaint :— 


The position in regard to railway rates has been altered to our disadvantage by a 


’ decision of the Cape Government Railway to grant spécial rates on explosives 
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Mr. Marlborough Robert Pryor, J.P. 
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made at De Beers factory. Our representations in the matter asking for equitable 
treatment are under. the consideration of the authorities. 

How much point of view has to do with the definition of the word 
“equitable.” It matters not that half-a-dozen important British 
companies, with capitals running into hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, who bore their share of the burden of a three years’ war 
under the assurance that the trade of the new colonies was to be 
opened to fair competition, find themselves flouted by a new 
monopoly no less objectionable than the old. ‘ The authorities” 
must be petitioned to secure equitable conditions for one part of 
the monopoly as against the other. 


Thornycrofts’ Profits.—It is a matter of dispute whether the 
execution of Government contracts obtained in competition brings 
much more advantage to the contracting company than a certain 
amount of prestige. The Birmingham steel tubemakers, the cor- 

dite manufacturers, and many other 

classes of contractors from time to time 
tell the same sorry tale of Admiralty 
and: War Office contracts that yield 
them: but the narrowest margin of 
- profit. In the report of the directors of 
John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., to 
be submitted at the fourth annual 
meeting on Tuesday next, a set-back 
of some £3,000 in the amount of the 
trading profit is attributed mainly to 
the heavy expenditure incurred in 
carrying out a contract with the British 
Admiralty for the construction of the 
first two 600-ton destroyers of the 
river class. Thornycrofts’ profits cer- 
tainly have never come up to prospectus 
estimates, and this year the Ordinary 
dividend is no better. than 3 per cent. 

as compared with 74 per cent. for 1903 

and 5 per cent. for 1902. 

The capital has in the meantime 
undergone some expansion owing to 
the acquisition of the undertakings of 
Mordey Carney (Southampton), Ltd., 
and the Thornycroft Steam Waggon 
Company, but the profits derived from 

- these new businesses have barely paid 
interest on the capital represented. 

The report. states that the marine 

motor business has made satisfactory 

progress and justifies the expenditure 
incurred upon it. The contracts in 
hand consist of two torpedo - boat 
- destroyers for the British Admiralty 
and one for the Swedish Government, 
ten steamers for the London County 

Council, and a considerable number of 

motor. vehicles and launches. No 
large foreizn orders have been secured during the past year for 
the construction of torpedo-boats and destroyers, but Thornycroft 
designs have been adopted by the Italian Government, and sixteen 
vessels are now being constructed upon which royalties will be paid. 


A Great Man’s Father. --Mr. Washington Duke, whose death 
at an advanced age has just been reported from across the Atlantic, 
enjoyed the reflected glory of being the father of “ the most successful 
tobacco man the world has ever known”—they are never satisfied 
without superlatives in America. Mr. James Buchanan Duke, now 
in his forty-seventh year, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Mr. Washington Duke, who ran a cigarette factory at Durham, 
North Carolina. “J. B.” went to New York some twenty-two years 
ago to push his father’s cigarettes against those of Allen and Ginter 
of Richmond, Goodwin and Co. of New York, and W. S. Kimball 
and Co. of Rochester. It was a matter of but a few years for the 
young Duke to secure the control of the output of the rival firms, 
and by 1890 he had organised a cigarette trust, put himself at the 
head of it, and capitalised it at $25,000,000. That was sixteen years 
ago. Incidentally he is one of the directors of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Great Britain and Ireland, Ltd.—REGINALD GEARD. 


